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SCHOOL OF ELOGUTION! 


EATHABINE WESTE) DORF, Principal. 


HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 

ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, includin 
the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Read- 
ing, Gesture and the 


ae an ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAG RHETORIC POETRY, and the £S- 
THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History o Dra- 
matic Literature. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Throughout ‘the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principal. 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Sta a > 
ceive careful training in DELIVERY and the 
TOMIMIC ART. 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- 
tion. For circulars and terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF, 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. 
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#ELECTROTYPERS*# 








Ald SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


GOOD WORK... 
FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Pstublished 194-2. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penho ders; Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 


19 W. Fourth Strect, CINCINNATI. 
S@ PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE,-“Sa 


John Tanner & Co. 


**PRINTERS.*¥< 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts ard all Entertainments. 
$, E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH &@ CO. 
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UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 
For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


Sree APE Cc. J. KREHBIEL, 
JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
vrter } ENGRAVER | sik 


| CUTTER SINKER 


And Manufacturer of 
7 SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


McHenry & Co., 


|6&8 East Fourth and 160 & 


Proprietor 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE | 
FOR YOUNG WOMMBEN. | 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
| buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. | 
| Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. V ocal and Instru- | 
| mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and | 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of t e city. A Sum- 
| mer Term of eight wecks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
| 1884. Pupils admitted at any time. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D.D., or 


Mrs. McCLELLAN Brown, Vice-Pres’t,Cincinnati,O 
162 Main Street, 
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NEW YORK. OIL FIXTURES, 
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VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization 
references given 
nati, Ohio, 


Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


~ OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director}, 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 


Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. (Orders left with John Church & Co 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 308 Richmond Street, 
pe Cincinnati, 0. 





PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 

Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 

Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


In- 
Address, 


Kail PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 

(Member of the Conseryatory of Paris), Instructor of 

the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 

same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 

John Church& Co, ; : 
ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 

831 Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 

MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 


| 
| 


Best | 





Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- | 


dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

_ Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 

CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 

MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

ace Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and ( larionet. 
Walnut Street. 
OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation, Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 


_ PROF. JULIUS STURM, 


at 


No. 345 


Address 645 


No. Orders 


| duce some difficult 
| while for all 


Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- | 


cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. 
wood Street, Corryville. 


Residence, Green- 





HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, K 
Vocal and Instrumenial Masic. 
Church & Co. 


, Teacher of 
Orders left with John 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


-———s—s—s« MS HARES WARREN, 








LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 


r SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 832 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


. — 


SARAH I, ESHELBY, 











Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 





THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Son 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 

and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 

taining 208 pages. 
The addition of 16 p 











es was made in order to intro- 
choruses for advanced classes, 
ractical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 
e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 

out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 

These books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “ Cash with the 


order.” 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Reavlen Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “‘Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free 

In ordering, please mee that you want Church 
& Co.’s Standard Series, 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 
WILL ADOPT THE 


Common Sense 
Music Reader 


By Dr. H. R: PALMER and A. T. SCHAUFFLER. 











A carefully graded Book of Studies and Recreations, 
following the method so successfully used by the 
Church Choral Union in New York City. Better 
results can be obtained by the use of this 
Music Book than by any other. A Class can 


| be taught to read Sern church music, in all heys, tn 


EIGHTEEN LESSON. An abundant supply of 


| choice Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc., Sacred and Sec- 


Professor of Music, continues to teach, | lute, Guitar, | 


Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 


ular. 160 pages, handsomely gotten up. 
Price, $6 per doz. by Ex. 60 cts. per Copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














THE ETUDE, 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


- FOR— 


PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
OF THE PIANO FORTE. 
Subscription, $1.00. Year. Single Copy, 25 cis. 


A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


HE ETUDE is nota general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It has 16 
ages, which are of sheet-music size, printed on regu- 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises, 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edited 
and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi- 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte— 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano- 
forte news, etc. 
B@Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with 
circular containing premiums. 


Editor and Publisher, 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Published the First of Every Month, 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT 


\ HO is interested in Building, Cabinet Mabing 
House Decoration or Amateur Wood-work. Fu 

of Designs for Houses, Cabinet and Amateur Work 

Each number contains eight full-sized pages of work- 

ing Drawings. Sent to any address 

One Year for $1.00; Six Months 
for 50 cents; Three Months 

for 25 cents, 


Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Publisher, 
204 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Onlya Pansy Blossom, 
By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 








Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 
elegant title, Frank Howard, ....... 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts. 


ce 2 ee eee ee ee ee ees « OC, 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, .... . 50 cts, 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 35 cts, 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ....... 76 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
ciass Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 


THOS. P, PASCALL, 
408 West 36th 8t., N. 
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—FOR— 


Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Boys & Children, 


152 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati. 
Our LADIES’ HAND-MADE SHOES, at $4.00, 
$4.50 and $5.00, are Noiseless, Perfect-Fitting, 
LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S HAND- 
MADE SHOES TO MEASURE a Specialty 





Elegant. 


—"“Leae 


International Glee Book, 


A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Cheoruses and Part Songs for 


MIXED VOICES. 


The “ International” totes not ive space to even a 
Preface or “ Publisher’s Note,” all its pages being de- 
voted to music. [It is, therefore, not an instruction 
book, in the common meaning of the term, though in 
the hands of a live teacher it could thus be used. It is 
simply a “ Collection,” and we claim that it is one of 
the best in variety, as well as musical merit, before the 
public. Just the book for social gatherings and the 
home circle. 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 


For Singing-School Work. 


86 per doz. 


Beautiful Music in the “Realm.” 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


Club.” 
All carefully graded; so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Institute A DELIGHT 


to Teachers and Class 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CL(4SS IS KEPT SEP- 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEMS 
Her Institute and Convention Gopcerts 
IN THE **‘ REALM.’’ 
Ss b il id, i f 
Teens. The “ TEACHERS’ CLUB" is farnighed 
gratis to rd one ordering five or more copies of the 


“REAL or any other of our Singing-School books. 
The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHJRCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, G. 


POTTER'S | the New Musical Quiver. 
Boots and Shoes 


| 
|‘ By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers 


ingenious. 
The work is 
| eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 


public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per. Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
"CINCINNATI, O. 


Pure Uelight 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 


GEO. F. ROOT and OC. OC. CASE. 
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The unprecedented sale of “PUKE DELIGHT” 
is a sufficient testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits 

Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music In 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. There are 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scriptare Responsive Readings, 


The latter Preparee by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 
Pres, Chautauqua 8, 8. Assembly. 


There are also some 
Scripture Readings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 


* There is a land of pure delight, 
Where gaints immortal reign.” 


What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to see PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 
postpaid. $3.60 a doz. by express, 
eharges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





CINCINNATI, O. 


THE VSICAL, “VE TOR. 


| contains just what you want and no more 
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THE “TRUE” SERIES 


—OFrF— 


Valuable Musical Works. 


THs 
TRUE M USICAL DICTIONARY. 


terms, hele definition, etc. , now in common use Tt 
Can easily 


be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Tamimg and 
Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments 
Price, 30 cents 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending “‘to town” for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of nochaatcal apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents 


tooks will be added to this series from time to time 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
TH SE 


Musical burriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction ; va & 
gressive teachers it has been the standard 
from the start, NOW itis acknowledged, 
both in America and Europe, as the 
_, =e MOST POPULA NO METH- 
opi XISTENCE, 
The ements are S| VE in Character !! 
The Exercises are : PROGRES in Statements ! ! 
The Pieces are ESSIVE in everything! 
"I. The idea that young pupils cannot grasp a 

study of Harmony in connection with Fanoghying is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM 

Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM 

Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
ULUM. 

B® Price of the Musica, CurrRiIcuLum $3.00.°@8 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 


“The Guitarist” contains the feeest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
| large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 























CINCINNATI, JANUARY 1, 1884. 


LE ROI EST MORT: VIVE LE ROI. 
I. 


Glad be the song that we raise to the sky, 
Let us be happy to-night, friends, to-night ; 

Why should we weep though the old year must die? 
New ones are coming with days just as bright. 

Welcome the old friends and welcome the new, 
Tribute of love give to friends far away, 

Welcome to those whom the year has found true, 
Pardon to those who went wrong and astray. 


II, 


Faces we love have been hid from our gaze, 

Hearts we have cherished have long ceased to beat ; 
Forms ever dear have gone out of our ways, 

Wait we in vain a return of their feet. 
Yet as we whisper their names in our song, 

Thoughts of the dear ones shall lessen the pain, 
For as the years in their flight roll along, 

Cometh the day when we meet them again. 


Ill. 


What though some days that are gone have been sad, 
Doubtless we all have had need of the pain; 
Hearts cannot always be merry and glad, 
Yet after clouds comes the sunshine again. 
So let the old year go out to his rest, 
Cover him up in the fast falling snow, 
Welcome the new year and be it the best, 
Take we with thanks what it has to bestow. 
James R. Murray. 


ENGLISH MUSICAL NOTES. 


[From our own Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, December 6, 1883. 


WINTER SEASON ITS MUSICAL IMPORTANCE—HANS RICHTER, 
HIS STYLE AND HIS DEFECTS—THE POPULAR CONCERTS—MADAME 
NORMAN NERUDA—HER CAREER—BALLAD CONCERTS—CRYSTAL 
PALACE SYMPHONY CONCERTS—MISS GRISWOLD—THE CHOIR 
SEASON—THE ALBERT HALL—A GREAT COMPOSER, AGED 70, AND 
BLIND — REDEMPTION — FARMER'S “‘ CINDERELLA '’— FREDERIC 
CLAY'S “GOLDEN RING'’'—CLAY STRICKEN WITH PARALYSIS— 
HIS CAREER—FORTHCOMING ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 
OPERA SEASONS—NEW BOOKS—LENNOX BROWNE AND BEHNKE 
ON THE VOICE. 


ap T THE present time, in the thick of the London winter season, 


A 


* there is abundance to write about, and indeed the difficulty 
~ lies in properly condensing criticism and information. 


THE 


Grad- 
ually the London winter season has become the most important 
period of the year for the highest class of music. The days have 
gone by when music in England was practically limited to the 
Italian opera season, which opened in February and extended into 
August, to a season of so-called English opera, a few philharmonic 
and other symphony concerts, and a plethora of pupil's concerts. 
The change which came over the spirit of musical matters here a 
uarter of a century ago is not even yet complete. But the estab- 
lishment of the Crystal Palace Symphony Concerts and the Monday 


and Saturday Quartet Concerts has worked a remarkable alter- | 


ation in the tastes of the people. Even ballad concerts of the highest 
class now fail to attract, and with the departure of Madame Adelina 
Patti (who will not take part in the next London season), the only 
remaining Italian opera is to be relegated to three nights a week, for 
two and a half months in the year; and is even at Covent Garden, its 
own chosen home and final refuge, to be practically superseded by 
English and German opera. 

When the past month opened, Herr Richter was giving three 
orchestral concerts, having come expressly from Vienna for that 

urpose. The celebrity of this famous conductor is now world-wide. 
Vet Herr Richter is by no means a first-rate all round conductor. 
In Beethoven and Wagner (whose music he conducts from memory 
and of which he has completely grasped the meaning and intent), 





usical Visitor. 


! 
| 


Hans Richter is unsurpassed. 


But he apparently has no sympathy 
| with Mendelssohn or Bach, and as a conductor of Schumann and 
| Schubert he cannot approach Mr. Manns. Richter, who began life as 
|a horn-player and first came prominently to notice as the original 
conductor, at Bayreuth, of Wagner's ‘“ Nibelung’s Ring,” is only 
forty years of age and is therefore in the prime of life. His Austrian 
| critics complain of his slow temperament and aver that he lacks the 
“divine fire.” The truth probably is that he feels sympathy 
chiefly with the music of Beethoven and Wagner, and his superiority 
in these is so manifest that we are led to expect too much in his con- 
ducting of music by other composers. 

With November, the twenty-sixth season of the Popular Concerts 
began and the 836th concert was given. These extraordinary 
|entertainments were first commenced as miscellaneous concerts, 
given under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict in Cattle-show week, 
It was afterwards resolved that they should be chamber concerts, a 
species of entertainment then chiefly supported by the aristocracy. 
For some time they were unsuccessful, but Mr, J. W. Davison, then 
musical critic of the 7Zimes, encouraged Mr. Chappell to continue, 
and they are now by far the finest musical speculations in England. 
Two concerts are given weekly, on Monday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons, and to each nearly 2,coodevoted amateurs are attracted. 
The program almost invariably contains two quartets or quintets 
| for strings, or piano and strings, at the head and foot of the scheme, 
|two songs, one or more piano-forte solos (which are invariably 
encored), and a trio or duet for piano and strings. The first violinist, 
so far as the season has at present gone, has been Madame Norman 
Neruda, by far the ablest of all our lady violinists. She is the daughter 
|of old Joseph Neruda, the organist at Brunn Cathedral, who died in 
| 1875, at the age of 68. Madame Norman Neruda is 43 years of age, 

is the wife of the Swedish composer, Ludwig Normann, and was a 
| pupil of Jansa. She excels as a quartet leader and in this capacity is 
probably second to but two violinists—Joachim and Wilhelmj. 
Madame Neruda will hold the first violin at the Popular Concerts 
juntil Joachim comes in February. The pianists have been Mr. 
| Charles Halle, whose fame is now greater as an orchestral conductor 
than as a pianist; the clever ex-student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, Miss Agnes Zimmermann; and M. Vladimir de Pachmann, 
|a pianist who has won an immense reputation as a Chopin player, 
which, however, he has recently imperilled by carelessness. M. de 
Pachmann is betrothed to Miss Maggie Okey, a beautiful girl, an ex- 
student of the Royal Academy. 

Three ballad concerts have been given during the month, the last, 
yesterday. But the taste of the public is a cut above this sort of 
entertainment and the management are compelled to eke out the 
programs by opera ditties sung by Madame Carlotta Patti, and 
violin and piano solos by Madame Neruda and M. de Pachmann., 

The Crystal Palace concerts are during the winter the principal 
symphony concerts of the metropolis. Indeed there is at the present 
moment an outcry because these concerts are to be suspended for two 
months at Christmas, leaving London during that time entirely 
without orchestral concerts. The schemes always include some 
novelty, by an English or foreign composer of eminence, an instru- 
|mental concerto, overtures, lighter pieces and songs. Most of the 
great orchestral works of modern days have been heard for the first 
| time in London at these concerts, and among them may be men- 
tioned Mendelssohn's “ Reformation,’ and all the early string 
| symphonies of that composer, the two Brahm’s symphonies, all the 
| Schubert symphonies, and many other things. On November 17, 
| Miss Griswold, the American prima donna, who was the first United 
| States citizen to carry off the premier prix at the Paris Conservatoire, 
}and who is now an artist of the Paris Grand Opera, made her debut. 
| But her style was found better suited to the opera than concerts. On 
| November 24, M. Fischer, a clever violoncellist, made his debut and 
played a concerto by Carl Reinecke of Leipsic. On December 
1, Berlioz’ great ‘‘ Messe des Morts’’ was performed for the second 
time, in the presence of a large audience, 2nd on December 8. Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s music to the “Birds,” of Aristophanus, will be 
produced. 

The Choral concert season was commenced with a performance of 
Berlioz’ “ Faust,” by the fine choir of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, with Madame Albani, Messrs. Loyd and Santley, as chief 
vocalists. Some idea of the size of this gigantic hall may be gained 
when it is mentioned that the band and chorus considerably exceed 
1,000, and that an attendance of about 9.000 persons is considered an 
average audience. As many as 13.500 people have been assembled 
for a performance of “ Elijah"’ at this hall. The new Sacred Har- 





monic Society commenced their second season with Sir George 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Macfarren’s ‘ King David,”’ a meritorious, but wholly uninspired | Mendelssohn, by Mr. Rockstro, has been published. But by far the 
work, written for the recent Leeds Festival, The performance was | most important publication of the month has been “ Voice, Song and 
conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan, as the composer, Sir George | Speech,” by the eminent throat surgeon, Mr. Lennox Browne, and 


Macfarren, has been for many years deprived of sight. 
how the abstruse and important works which Sir George Macfarren, 


Itis a marvel | the celebrated voice trainer, Mr. Emil Behnke. 


| 


1 That book not only 
gives in popular language a complete description of the vocal 


a man of seventy, turns out, can be composed by a blind man, and | apparatus, but also the most minute directions for the management, 


by dictation. 
Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’’ with Madame Albani, Messrs. Maas and 
Santley, in the chief music. This work, on its first production at 


last year’s Birmingham Festival, was received with varied opinions, | 
is growing in popular favor and when the publishers abate the high | 


| 


| 


price now charged for allowing the oratorio to be performed, it bids | 


fair to become generally popular. The Bow Choir, under Mr. 
McNaught, have begun their season with Dr. Stainer’s ‘‘ Mary Mag- 
dalene,’’ written for the last Gloucester Festival. The Hackney 
Choir, under Mr. Prout, and the Glasgow Choral Union, have started 
their concerts, and Mr. Willing’s Choir will begin their season on the 
13th inst., with Macfarren’s ‘“‘King David.” The new Leslie's 
Choir, the Bach Choir, the London Musical Society, and other choirs 
will not begin proceedings till after the new year. 

Operatic news is almost entirely of the future. Mr. John Farmer's 
opera, ‘‘ Cinderella,’ which Mr. Carl Rosa has purchased, was tried 
in Harrow School Room last month, but the affair is yet too juvenile 
to be subjected to serious criticism. The opera was, it is said, scored 
by the late Herr Halberstadt, but it needs re-scoring, re-arranging 
and almost re-writing. M. Audran’s latest opera, ‘‘ Gillete de Nar- 
bonne,” has been produced by Miss Kate Santley, at the Royalty. 
But the opera is a complete failure and it will be withdrawn on De- 
cember 8. Mr. Frederic Clay's new opera, ‘‘ The Golden Ring,” 
was produced at the Alhambra, December 3, with success. The 
libretto is a fairy story in which hero and heroine, alternately 
persecuted and defended by the spirits of evil and good, pass through 
all sorts of dangers and ultimately live in married happiness. Mr. 
Frederic Clay, the composer, was unfortunately seized with a stroke 
of paralysis on the morning of the first performance and he now lies in 
the house of his brother (who married Miss Rosina Vokes) in a very 
critical condition. He is only 43 years of age and is a younger son 
of Mr. James Clay, a member of parliament and a famous whist 
player. Mr. Frederic Clay is a pupil of Molique, and of Hauptmann, 
who taught Sir Arthur Sullivan, Joachim, F. H. Cowen, Bache, Dr. 
Von Bulow and others. He began to write operettas as an amateur 
at the age of 19 and his best known works are “‘ Princess Toto,”’ ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,” ‘‘Ages Ago,” and ‘‘The Merry Duchess.’ Mr. Clay’ is, 
however, perhaps even more celebrated as the composer of that 
charming ballad, ‘‘She Wandered down the Mountain Side.’ The 
attack with which he was seized is very serious. He was walking 
with Mr, S. R. Sims in Bow Street, at night, apparently in the best of 
health, when, suddenly uttering a groan, he fell against the railings 
of Covent Garden Theatre. He was immediately carried to Bow 
street police station, opposite, and subsequently to his brother's 
house, when Sir William Jenner, the Queen’s physician, was sent for. 
He now lies in a very critical condition. 

The opera will probably begin at Covent Garden about the 29th 
inst., with the English traveling troupe of Mr. Friend, headed by Mad- 
ame Julia Gaylord, Madame Blanche Cole, Madame Rose Hersee, 
Messrs. Packard, Turner, Lyall, etc. Nessler’s ‘‘ The Rat Catchers,” 
and ‘‘ Victoria,’’ by an English writer, are spoken of as novelties, but 
the season will only last a month and nothing much is expected of it, 
Scratch operatic performances stand little chance here, 

The far more important season of the Carl Rosa troupe will begin 
at Drury Lane, at Easter. The rehearsals have already commenced 
in the country. Mr. Mackenzie’s opera, ‘‘Colomba,” which was 
produced with such enormous success towards the end of last 
season will be revived, and for novelties, Mr. Villiers Stanford's new 
opera, ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,’”’ a new opera by Mr, Goring 
Thomas and Mr. Farmer's “ Cinderella” will be produced. Madame 
Marie Rose, Madame Burns, and Mr, Maas will head this troupe, 
which, though not strong in names of artists, is celebrated for new 
operas by English composers, and for excellence of ensemble. 
The season will probably last into June. 

The German opera season will commence at the Royal Italian 
Opera, in April and among the works to be performed will be Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ and ‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ Gluck’s 
“‘Orfeo”’ and “ Armida,’’ Goldmark’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’’ Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” 
‘*Tannhauser ”’ and “‘ Lohengrin.’”” Mesdames Albani and Pauline 
Lucca will appear during this German season and will be supported 
by German artists. Almost simultaneously the Royal Italian opera 
season will begin with practically the same troupe as last year, but 
minus the great name of Adelina Patti. About the same time. too, 
twelve performances of German opera under Herr Hans Richter, 
will take place at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


The new books of the month are not numerous. A short life of 





The second performance of the Albert Hall choir was | cultivation and preservation of the voice. 
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ROBERT VOLKMANN. 


in Pesth. He was Seized in the afternoon with an attack of 
heart disease which caused his death before midnight. The 
musical world loses in Volkmann one of the most celebrated and 
versatile composers of the present time, whose prominent influence, 
especially in the sphere of symphony and chamber music has long 
been credited and recognized. He was born on the 6th of April, 1815, 
in Lommatzch, in Saxony, and received his first instruction in piano 
and organ playing from his father who was employed there as cantor, 
and who was able to put the boy before he had hardly reached his 
twelfth year in his place at the organ. He also received instruction 
from a musician of the town, Friebel, in violin and violoncello 
playing. Originally intended for the profession of teaching, he was 
sent for farther education to the gymnasium and seminary at Frei- 
burg, where he attracted the especial attention.of the music-director 
Anacker by the musical ability which he showed in his various 
attempts at composition. This man earnestly advised him to choose 
music for a life-calling, and in 1836 we see young Volkmann in 
Leipsic, devoting himself to the serious studies of counter-point and 
composition. Here he was the pupil of K. F. Becker, but the influence 
of Robert Schumann was of especial significance upon -his further 
development and later work. In 1839 he published in Leipsic, his 
first work for the piano, “‘ Phantasie-Bilder,”’ which appeared after- 
ward in Vienna in a somewhat different form. In 1839 he changed 
his residence, moving first to Prague, and from there, 1842, to Pesth, 
where, except the years 1854-55, which were spent in Vienna, he 
remained until the end of his life, and made for himself a second home 
there. At first he worked as a private teacher of music, but later he 
filled the post of professor of harmony and counter-point in the 
Hungarian National Music Schook Although his works were not of 
the quality to attain a popular success, yet they turned the attention 
of all educated musical circles towards him, and he found himself 
urged to vigorous composition. He owed his first great success, 
1852, to his B minor Trio for piano, and the two string quartets in 
G and A minor, which made his name known in the widest circles. 
His fame as a composer of instrumental music he established 
principally by his Symphony in A minor, a work which gained notice 
in concert-halls and made a sensation everywhere, Besides these 
the brilliant and original serenades for stringed-orchestra which 
gained quickly a firm footing upon the concert programs of all 
countries. Of his other important works the Festival Overture, Op. 50, 
and the music to “ Richard III,” are worthy of mention. Volkmann 
showed a fruitful activity in all branches of composition ; there exists 
a great number of his excellent chorus-works, masses, motets, etc., 
songs for one or more voices, also two concert pieces for violoncello 
and piano, which have been much played. Of his numerous brilliant 
piano pieces for two and four hands, the musical “ Bi/derbuch,”’ 
“Hungarian Sketches,” and the “ Tageszeiten,”’ are most generally 
known. Volkmann composed one opera—"‘ Saul.” 

In common life he was most modest and unassuming ; he was never 
married and shared a residence almost too poor to be spoken of, 
consisting of two small rooms and a kitchen, with an old house- 
keeper who had served him faithfully for eleven years. Death 
overtook him while engaged in the preparation of his greatest 
composition. Among his papers will be found many finished 
compositions. 

+ The funeral of Robert Volkmann took place amidst the universal 
sorrow of the artistic circles of Pesth. The coffin was placed upon a 
bier in a room of the Simgakademie where the service of the church 
was held, the minister, Trefort, the general secretary of the Akademie, 
Canon Frahnol, and all who were associated with the deceased 
being present. After this funeral solemnity the coffin was placed 
upon a wagon drawn by six horses. The Society of Music Professors . 
and the Harmonic Society led the funeral procession, then followed 
a wagon filled with crosses and flowers, the pupils of the Asademie 
and the hearse. The burial service was read in German and in 
Hungarian. After the funeral the friends and admirers of the master 
met in a conference to consult about the erection of a monument 
in his commemoration. MARIA HyDE, 

Translated from the Signa/e, Leipsic. 


FS ee VOLKMANN died suddenly on the 29th of October, 
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Continued. 

SF] HERE are reasons of great weight why, just now, Sebastian 
Bach should become a powerful influence. The musical good, 
in the sense that it exalts the abstract purity and self-suffici- 

ency of an art which the efforts of many who should know better, 

and the fashion of a generation which has acquired enough knowledge 
to be dangerous, are degrading to the functions of a mere attendant. 

Bach has, before now, been brought to the front as a protest against 

decadence. After his death, his works were in a measure swept away 

by an overwhelming flood of Italian music, which spread over Ger- 
many from the courts of princes as from sé many fountains. When, 
however, German art revived in the modified phase represented by 

Haydn and Mozart, who learned to combine Italian grace and 

charm with the more solid qualities of the Teutonic nature, a re-action 

set in that naturally carried men’s minds to the great master of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, who was himself the personifi- 
cation of a national revival. The movement culminated when 

Mendelssohn arose, and, moved by the profound insight of genius 
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tion of certain forms. 
did not leave his art as he found it, even in matters of technical 
detail, and hence there are features in the goodly edifice which can 


Like every great master, the Leipsic Cantor 


be pointed out as the work of his particularhand. He was, however, 
superior to mere form, and it is for the evidence and result of this 
that his works principally command attention. So with all com- 
posers of genius, whose distinctive qualities, in point of fact, begin to 
show themselves where mere technical acquirements end. No 
genius, as we have all had reason to observe, is needed to master the 
mechanism of music, or the utterance of such phrases of a common 
sort as furnish a pretext for setting the machinery in motion. The 


| distinction brings to mind St. Paul's remark about the “ letter that 


| death and life. 


killeth,”” and the spirit that ‘giveth life,”’ since between a mere 
exemplification of forms and a man who, from the height of genius, 
dominates forms while using them, there is the difference between 
The work of composers like Bach never grows old, 
because its indwelling spirit is ever young. Hence, the great 
master’s compositions, even those whose form has become most 


| antiquated, have a vitality of which the most prejudiced hearer 


into that which is kindred to itself, not only championed Bach's long- | 


silent works, such as the Matthew Passion music, but openly walked 
in his steps. Here in England a similar process went on, with a 
difference of origin. At the beginning of the present century we had 
to make Bach’s acquaintance, and of this honor and advantage we 
were careless through exclusive regard for the claims of another 
master who had lived and labored in our midst. It is on record that 
Dr. Burney, even after his famous travels in Germany, believed 
Bach's ‘‘ Well-tempered Clavier "’ to be a collection of no more than 
twenty-four preludes and fugues. 
and appreciative to a greater extent than the pedantic old historian. 


| all thé works of genius, no matter of whatage. 
Happily, others were enlightened | 
| ever renews its youth. 


In the early years of the century Samuel Wesley declared the merits | 


of him whom he styled the “ father of universal harmony ;"’ so ably 
asserting them that he founded amongst us a Bach cult which, 
surviving many fluctuations of taste, and more assaults from indif- 
ference, has at least obtained for the master general recognition and 
partial comprehension. 


Concerning Sebastian Bach as a man, so little is popularly known | 


that, at best, he may be termed a vague figure, as he stands in the mist 
which has gathered around men and things during a hundred and 
fifty years. 
Frederic Handel, we are better acquainted. Our fathers saw him in 
the flesh, and have handed him down to us complete to the last curl 
of his wig. Bach, on the other hand, is little more than a name, a 
portrait, which may be like or unlike, and a tradition that makes him 
the father of twenty children. For such limited knowledge, there 
will soon be no excuse. The master’s greatest biographer presents 
to us a flesh-and-blood Bach. We see the honest Thuringian in his 
habit as he lived, and not him only, but all those who exerted an 
influence upon his career. This is well, for in a more pretentious and 
self-assertive age modest genius, combined with supreme devotion to 
art, cannot be looked at without benefit. It is said of Bach: ‘“‘ He 
practiced the virtue of modesty in so high a degree that, as long as he 


artists immeasurably beneath him, he rarely asserted his enormous 
superiority. Pride and haughtiness were unknown to him, and, 
though esteemed and flattered by princes and nobles, admired by 
brother artists, and respected and lauded with applaus. by countless 
devotees, he remained the same to all.’’ Far be it from us to say that 
there are not examples of this character among living composers, and 
it is certain that music has but recently lost one in Joachim Raff. 
Bach, however, is an instance conspicuous in proportion to his 
wonderful gifts. Accustomed to the life of our own day, we look with 
amazement upon the modest limits of his worldly desires and upon 
his continuous labor in a position which, though honorable in itself, 
derived more lustre from him than he from it. Here is no riddle. 
We may regard it as simply the natural result of absorbing devotion 
to the one pursuit for which life seemed most worth living. Samuel 
Wesley styled Bach a demi-god of music. He might better have 
called him its priest and minister—one whose life was a long worship ; 
who did daily sacrifice, and had in him the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. We cannot exaggerate the importance of such an individ- 
uality, at a time when great artists live in the eyes of the whole world, 
and are so flattered and feted that it must be hard for them to avoid 


With his great contemporary and only rival, George | 
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cannot affect unconsciousness. It is the glory of Bach that, at atime 
when music was form and little else, he infused into it a living soul, 
and made it speak to our consciousness while pleasing the ear and 
gratifying a perception of artistic symmetry. His fugues are a con- 
spicuous illustration of this power. They present to us much more 
than constructiveness in accordance with certain rules—which is 
even now the common notion of a fugue. Listening to them we hear 
the voice of nature through the most artificial of utterances. They 
make the chords of human feeling vibrate to their appeal, as well as 
excite the mind to admiration. It is thus, in varying measure, with 
They have in them a 
spirit which, though it be as old is also as young as the humanity that 
According as recognition of this fact comes 
through study of Bach, or by any other means, so will assurance 
prevail among those now bewildered and alarmed at recent musical 
developments. Men who through lack of genius cannot animate 
the old forms act quite naturally when they invent forms of their own, 
and try to conceal their poverty under a new and showy suit of 
clothes. Time will find them out, sooner or later. The end of the 
sham is exposure and disgrace ; but that of the true is all men’s praise 


and honor. 
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HERE AND THERE, 


PROMINENT house in one of our large cities is to publish a 
new dictionary. The writer expressed the wish that the 
» musical definitions might be correct. This resulted in some 
correspondence and a definition or two already prepared being sent 
to him, 

Points in these definitions and the writer's comments upon them 
will, it is believed, interest those readers of the Visiror who, with 
him, are desirous of seeing the wrong points in these things righted. 

It should be said, however, before proceeding further, that what 


= 


, -|follows in the way of comment and explanation, was given at 
alone was concerned, when face to face with the loud conceits of | ° 


different times as the necessity for more minuteness gradually 


| became apparent. 


thinking first of themselves, and only in the second place of their | 


vocation. The present, moreover, is a cynical age, which dis- 
courages devotion by asking what the devotee expects to gain. 
Undoubtedly Bach’s example throws some weight into the other 
scale. It shows perfect consecration of life, rewarded by eternal 
fame. 

To estimate rightly the full significance of Sebastian Bach’s music 
it must be regarded in a higher capacity than that of an exemplifica- 


** clef ""— 


Clef.—“ Placed at the beginning of a stave,” 


The first word was 


et 

“ Stave,’’ is not in use, ‘‘ Staff,’ has been the word for years. In a 
long life among musical people, the writer does not remember once 
to have heard “ stave”’ for “ staff.’’ The object of the clef on the line 
is stated to be— 


“to fix absolutely the pitch of all notes written wpon that line.” 


“‘Notes’’ have nothing to do with the matter. The Treble clef 
fixes the pitch of the second line of the staff as G. Notes upon that 
line would have no effect whatever upon that fact. The pitch is no 
more in the note that touches the G line of the staff than it is in the 
finger that touches the G string of the harp or piano. 

Two things are always represented in written music, viz., pitch and 
length. The staff represents one and notes the other. A note no 
more stands for pitch because it is on a line, than a line stands for 
length because it is under a note. 

The full and entire significance of the two most common clefs is 
here shown— 
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Notes upon these lines would not be of the slightest service in 
showing the use and power of the clefs. 

Notes have to do with pitch only as they point out or note the lines 
and spaces wanted after their pitch representation has been fixed; 
in other words, after the clef has prepared the staff for pitch 
representation. Notes, bars, measures, rests and other musical 
characters are added to represent what the staff does zo¢ represent. 

It should be remembered that in our system of notation /emgths are 
represented only as wanted, one by one, but that it is not so with 
pitches. Several lines and spaces are made at once to stand for as 
many pitches, then such pitches as are wanted are selected by notes 
(which notes serve at the same time to show how long each pitch is 
to be). 

The staff prepared with a clef is like the harp in another way. 
The tuner tunes his harp with a tuning 4ey. When finished the 
strings of the harp may be silent, but the pitches are there ready to be 
brought out at the touch of the player. The staffis tuned with a“ clef” 
(a French word meaning ‘‘ key’’) and although silent and useless for 
musical purposes until touched with notes, the pitches are there in 
the lines and spaces ready for use when wanted. 

In the following example eleven pitches are represented— 


\ 
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the clef fixes the pitch of the second line as G and the other degrees 
accordingly, and the sharp further modifies the pitch representation 
of the upper line by making it stand for F sharp instead of F. Is it 
pretended that musicians would not know what pitches are repre- 
sented by this staff until notes are “‘ written’’ upon it? 
If a line has no pitch until a note is written upon it how would the 
musician get his lower F sharp in the following example ?— 
=== 
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If F sharp, it must be so because the 


Would the lower pitch be F? 
upper line is F sharp, and there is no note *‘ written "’ there. 

Is it not seen from the foregoing that the word “ notes”’ in the 
definition is worse than superfluous—that it is misleading—giving 
the idea that the clef imparts pitch to the notes upon the line rather 
than to the line itself. 

It would seem as if no further explanation could be needed to 
show that the clef effects lines and spaces rather than notes, but this 
was a mistake. The affearance when reading music that the fitch 
is in the note could not be so easily set aside. The definition and 
comments were submitted to a prominent musician who pronounced 
the former all right and the latter not important. So another effort 
was made as follows: 

‘“‘An accurate knowledge of musical terms and definitions has 
nothing to do with a person's success as a musical performer. 

Many prominent musicians are like the astronomers of Galileo's 
time who took the appearances of truth for real truth and whom the 
sun warmed just as well while they thought it moved as it did 
Galileo who knew it did not. 

It makes no practical difference to Mr. while he is playing 
or conducting to take the appearance of truth for real truth and think 
the pitch is in the note. It is this condition of things that keeps 
back accuracy in these matters, first, because few care about them 
and second, because the general public thinks what the great musician 
says on any musical subject must be right, 

People are great singers, players, composers or conductors 
because they have Ziven themselves wholly to those specialties and 
have taken little or no interest in such matters as have no practical 
bearing upon their work. 

The way sometimes opens to conversation with these people on this 
subject of musical terms. Almost invariably after a little talk they 
either say that they have not thought much about these matters or 
that they are of no consequence. Here is a specimen dialogue— 
say about the clef : 

‘Do you not see that the clef being a ‘‘G”’ gives that pitch to the 
line on which it is placed and that it does not touch a note?” 




















Musician— But we look at the notes for pitch.” 

‘“‘ That is the appearance, but that we look through or beyond the 
notes to the lines and spaces for pitch is plainly seen if the lines and 
spaces be taken away "’— 
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Musician—‘' Of course a note oo no = unless it is on a line or 
space,” 

“I do not think a note has pitch at all, but admitting your state- 
ment and what it implies to be true, if a note has pitch only when it 
is on a line or space, it follows that it gets its pitch from the line or 
space, does it not?"’ 

This being incontrovertable there is a ‘“‘ yes,’’ or silence. 

What, then, gives the pitch to the line or space? 

There can be but one answer to this also. If any be given it must 
the clef.”’ 

If, then, the line gets its pitch directly from the clef, and the note, 
if it has dny pitch, gets it only indirectly through the line, what kind 
of a definition of “clef” is that which implies that it fixes the 
pitches in notes rather than in lines and spaces? 

Musician—" Oh, it isn't of much consequence—either way will do.”’ 

Unfortunately for the definition, in musical practice it is so, but it 
strikes me that the dictionary is the one place where it zs of conse- 
quence—where nothing short of absolute accuracy should be per- 
mitted, if such accuracy can be obtained. 

If my opponent is interested and frank, he agrees with me; if not, 
he goes away still thinking that it is not worth while to make a fuss 
about trifles, or perhaps indignant that his ideas on amy musical 
point should be called in question. 

There will be the same trouble with “sharp,” “‘flat"’ and 

‘natural,”’ and several other words of mere pitch, all coming from a 
confused or mistaken conception of pitch and length representation 
in our science, or from the appearance before spoken of. It will 
probably be said that the sharp, as an accidental, effects a note, but 
this deceptive appearance may be shown not to be the real truth as 
before, by taking away the lines and spaces. 
lle | ; 
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Here the notes are ‘‘sharped,”’ but the sharps mean nothing. The 
reason is that sharps, like clefs, are staff’ modifiers and not note 
modifiers. 

The greatest objection to the clef definition sent me has not here 
been touched. Why should a certain F be fixed upon the fourth 
line and a certain G upon the second, etc. But my article is long 
enough. The writer would regard ifas a great favor if any interested 
reader would, on postal, or in letter, tell him what he thinks of the fore- 
going. He would like very much to know if he is singular in this 
view of the office of clefs, sharps, flats, etc. 

Geo. F, Root, 200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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a] OW that the long winter evenings are drawing on, the question 


in many a family circle gathered around the 
cheerful fire, ‘* What shall we do, this winter, for amusement 
and instruction ?'’ The keen, invigorating atmosphere of the season 
seems to spur the mind to some sort of definite activity—something 
consecutive and orderly. Hence the desire to lay out a plan of 
work, or play, or work-play, as it really is, for the spare hours. 
Nearly every family, and every individual, does something of this 
sort, every winter. There is solid satisfaction in it; and, indeed, a 
great deal can be accomplished, in any particular branch of work or 
study, taken up and pursued regularly during the winter evenings. 

First, of course, there are books and reading. The great bulk of 
really valuable reading is done, by most people, in the winter time, 
by lamp-light. Then novels are stale and insipid. The mind craves 
something that it will have to work upon to assimilate. The strong 
meat that would produce mental dyspepsia at any other season, is 
now pleasantly nourishing. We need something with a good deal 
of fibre in it. 

Then there is conversation, which is a great and good thing, and 
we Americans do not have half enough of it. But to converse 
intelligently, one must be well-read, and very few of us have time for 
both. Small-talk is not the thing for winter evenings. Besides 
books and conversation, we must have our social amusements, most 
of them, in the winter time—our lectures, and concerts, and parties, 
and sociables, and friendly calls, and the like. Winter evenings 
afford grand opportunities ‘for strengthenin the neighborhood ties 
of our communities. And then, there will the odds and ends of 
in-door work—the mending, and the putting together, the fancy 
work, the letters to write, the lessons to get, etc. Truly, there would 
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seem to be enough to do to fill up our winter evenings, long as they 
are; and yet, im spite of it all, how many people are complaining 
that they don’t know how to make the time pass until bed-time. 

Not setting aside or ignoring the claims of any of the methods of 
amusement and instruction which we have mentioned, there is one 
which is, or. more generally feasible and satisfactory than any 
of them—viz., household music. Here is something which is at the 
same time instructive, useful and delightful. It has, too, the advantage 
of being a social exercise, and thus combines the best qualities of 
both reading and conversation. If every family had a small cabinet 
organ in the sitting-room, with plenty of good vocal music at hand, 
an immense amount of pleasure and instruction could be gained 
during the long winter evenings before us. A practical knowledge 
of singing by note is an accomplishment which ought to be possessed 
by everyone who has any natural taste for music, and it could easily 
be-acquired by a few months’ drill in this way. Then there is the 
enjoyment of the singing. There seems to be a peculiar satisfaction 
about the use of the human voice in harmony. All singers enjoy the 
exercise of their powers, and some are so passionately fond of it that 
they are never perfectly happy except when indulging their gift 
Let music in the household be interspersed with other winter evening 
employments, if you will, and see how it will brighten up the little 
circle, and rest them for study or reading. An hour spent in this way 
will fly very swiftly and delightfully, and will be looked forward to 
again and again with increasing pleasure. Besides singing, of 
course, all forms of household music, and all the different musical 
instruments, will help to make the winter evenings pass pleasantly. 
A little domestic orchestra is a aice thing—say a piano, flute and 
violin; and there is plenty of easy music to be obtained, which may 
be mastered without difficulty, and may very soon be played with 
charming effect. A piano alone is a means of culture in any house. 
It is next to a good library as an instructor. There are thousands of 
simple gems by the masters, which awaken deep thoughts and 
tender emotions in the heart of the listener. The educating power of 
the best music cannot be overestimated. 

How desirable, then, it is that in all households where there is any 
musical taste, these long, leisure winter evenings should be devoted, 
in part, to its cultivation and enjoyment. The pleasure will more 
than compensate for the outlay, and the permanent results will 
surely be such as to justify the pleasure. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


To THE Epiror oF THE Musical VISITOR. 

Dear Sir—With thanks for the courtesy shown my former article, 
I now take pleasure in making such reply as | am able, to the 
editorial inquiries proposed. 

First, “lf the notation is but a small part of the method, why not 
drop it, and apply the principles of the system to the established 
notation?” 

Simply because the “principles of the system'’ require the appli- 
cation of an educational quality not found in notes. Notes are signs 
for tones, varying in their names and meanings with every change of 
signature, while the Tonic notation is an unchanging represen- 
tation for the scale tones under every signature. This — of 
oneness and certainty in the learning of scale tones, as well as other 
things, is the first requisite of educational and graded progress. 
Key-relation is the foundation-stone for the sight-singer, and to 
establish an independent knowledge, in the mind of the singer, for 
the recognition and production at will of all the scale tones, in their 
key-related order, is the first duty of a teacher. To do this, a process 
of special, mental training and culture is required, by means of 
which the specific things desired may be gained. Because of key- 
relationship, scale tones possess certain characteristic colorings, 
which are called mental effects, on account of the impressions they 
have, or make upon the mind, and it is by means of these mental 
effects that intelligent, ready sight-singing is acquired. The method 
for this culture is an important thing to observe. The child needs 
but one thing at a time, and each thing brought to his attention 
should be so named and specified as to distinguish it readily and 
clearly from everything else. The name itself will, in this way, in 
the study of scale tones, suggest the same mental effect, every time it 
is used, Notes require a backward turning of the thoughts to review 
staff. clef, and signature, before the name of a note can be fixed upon, 
and the mental effect comes in afterward. All this delay for thought 
and labor is avoided by the use of Tonic notation. Children learn 
the tones, and sing the tunes much more readily than they learn to 
read notes, which indicates that in nature the two should be separated 
and the tones taught before the notes are taken up. Intelligent 





singing once acquired, notation falls readily into its place, and is 
easily comprehended. By the introduction of notes to beginners, 
they are likely to be presented with more or less of the insoluble, that 





is, things which they cannot understand. For children, it should be 
the ‘‘fact before reasoning.’ A lad in one of my schools was able to 
sing the tones very nicely from the notes in key C. The next year, 
being promoted, he saw the scale transposed to key G. Surprised at 
the changed names of all the notes, he raised his hand and asked, 
‘*Why didn’t you tell us that last year?’’ The lad was yet too young 
to follow out the reasoning given. Another boy sits on his grand- 
father’s knee, listening to stories of the war; when the old gentleman 
hesitates a little, he urges the question, “‘ What did they do next, 
grand-pa?’’ He only seeks for facts. Some years later, the same 
boy listening perhaps to the same story, interrupts by inquiring, 
“‘what did they do that for, grand-pa?’’ He now seeks for the 
reason. So the Tonic notation furnishes the simple, plain, un- 
equivocal fact for the single thoughts of children, while Staff notation 
appropriately fills its proper sphere in the riper reasoning of later 
years. The little notation is a ‘‘ small part," comparatively speaking, 
but its meritorious use cannot be dropped, Yeast is only a “small 
part’’ when compared with the whole loaf, yet it is a very important 
element when properly worked into bread. This separate, and 
special training for mental] effects, with the syllable notation, gives to 
the singer a power to solve the problems of music which he may 
meet, just as acquaintance with the multiplication table enables 
pupils to work out the problems set down for them in the arithmetic 
With this knowledge there comes ease, pleasure, and satisfaction ; 
in its absence there follow difficulty, discouragement, and failure. 
There is another important, educational advantage derived from the 
study and use of the Tonic notation, which follows and assists the 
musical student, to the end of all his labors, and itis this: The Tonic 
notation is a complete translator, a clear interpreter of all the changes 
produced in music, by transitions, modylations, and chromatic in- 
fluences. The abundant use of accidentals, such as is sometimes 
found in classic music, renders its performance difficult for the 
singer, unless he knows what keys are presented to him, and is able 
to produce the tones properly in their changing key-relations. 
Knowledge of all these things is easily obtained by familiarity with 
the usages of the Tonic notation. Itseems asa great lexicon, in which 
may be found the definitions and meanings of all the complicated 
expressions old father Staff notation has in his vocabulary. 

Second. ‘‘Where is the logic of learning one thing in order to 
become proficient in another?” 7. ¢., “‘ Why have two notations ?"’ 

The simple fact of having two notations for music can hardly be 
urged as an objection, when so many other branches make use of the 
same advantage. We have two notations for number, the Roman 
and the Arabic, each performing its own special duties. Our lan- 
guage has two notations, the written, and the printed. The German 
language has at least three notations, and the continued use of these 
duplicate and triplicate notations is satisfactory evidence of their 
utility. So with the two notations for music. There was a call for 
the second notation—it was furnished, has served a most useful 
purpose, and still remains the ‘‘great engine of success for singers.”’ 
There is another reason, however, why the Tonic notation may 
advisedly be used with children. The physical stomach of a very 
little child has neither capacity nor strength to contain or dispose of 
the various eatables and drinkables appropriate for adults, 
nature has kindly furnished for his use a pabulum suited to his age, 
his needs and his ability ; a natural nourishment, in no way to con- 
flict with, to hinder, or to hurt what he afterward may be called upon 
to eat. It is a suitable, and sensible food, upon which he may wax 
stronger and stronger, day by day, until he reaches the ability to 
attack with impunity the edibles common to the family table. What 
is the ‘‘logic’’ for such primary nutrition? In the same way, the 
musical stomach of a new-born singer may be considered to need a 
preliminary diet to give it life, vigor and the necessary strength to 
masticate, digest and assimilate the roast-beef and mutton-chops of 
Staff notation when a full set of molars and grinders is fixed in his 
musical jaws. The Tonic notation does this natural work for the 
singer. It is the pabulum of nature, the milk before the meat. 

John Ruskin says that ‘‘upon any disputed point, he only has the 
truth who has had the opportunity, and has taken the pains to 
ascertain the facts.”’ 

I have told you what I found out after much toil and pains-taking 
labor. I feel confident that the problem of Staff notation is too diffi- 
cult for children. The grand old Staff is tenacious of its trust, and 
true to musical representation, but I cannot help the impression 
that its herculean power can be more easily, and better compre- 
hended after a proper study and use of the Tonic Sol-fa notation. 
‘“‘ That is the best which benefits the most,’’ ‘‘ The man who makes 
two blades of grass grow, where only one grew before, is a public 
benefactor,” If the use of the Tonic notation will make more singers, 
its work is accomplished. What is the record? Look at Old 
England. “By their works ye shall know them.” 

Yours very truly, 
E. P. ANDREWS. 
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VOICE-TRAINING AND THE PUBLIC. 


FREDERIC W. 


[Continued from December Numéer.| 


ROOT. 


ND so we have these two classes of voice-teachers, each with its 
constituency among the public. One selects his victim, and hav- 
ing heard him make a few violent efforts at singing, ejaculates : 

‘Great heavens, what a voice! In six months I will make you sing 
Manrico!"’ Like the Ancient Mariner, he knows who must hear him; 


and, like Coleridge's celebrated seaman, he tells the same story to | 


all. But the parallel goes no further, for, in this instance, the story 
is a gay one, full of all that is gorgeous and glittering, and it appeals 
to willing ears. The fact that a passable Manrico is never evolved 
from subsequent operations does not deter new innocents from be- 
lieving in the charlatan’s promises, and submitting to his impositions. 

The other class consists of those who make a point of giving to 
their work a special air of authenticity. 
training to bea sort of cultus; a hierarchy with headquarters not at 
Rome, but at Milan; and that apostolic succession was absolutely 
essential to a voice-trainer’s qualifications. Those who make these 
representations are frequently open to the charge sometimes pre- 


ferred against pretty women—they put all their goods in their shop- | 3 
windows. Persons who are more attracted by the colors one sails | My Dear FRIEND: 


under than “by the commander’s personal qualities, find in these 
orthodox professors the ones suited to their requirements. They 
obtain from them considerable precept, scrupulously couched in 
Italian terms. For, it will be observed, as Latin is the especially 
endowed language of the Roman Church the world over, so is Italian 
of the Milanesian dispensation. 

They hear a great deal about the opera and about dramatic ro/es; 
they sing coloratura in altissimo and they acquire the tremolo, In 
the early part of their studies they begin to think of a debut, and 
even to select the Italian name which shall be then assumed for the 
subsequent career. There is a flavor of footlights and bouquets 
constantly given to their studies; and, except for occasional stum- 
bles over hard, immovable facts, they seem to glide gaily along a 
flowery path to fortune and renown. It would be unjust to give the 
idea that these students do not work hard for what they expect to 
gain. They practice diligently and enthusiastically, doubtless. But 
it is as Leonora, or Rosina, or Edgardo, that they practice ; and their 
minds are far more occupied with entrances, exits, and applause, 
while singing their scales, etc., than with ugly little details of tongue, 
jaw and palate. 

This that I have said accurately describes only a few students, I 
admit; but it sets forth a state of things which is undeniably wide- 
spread, though it varies in degree. The teachers of this class tell us 
that ‘‘ style’’ is everything ; and some go so far as to say that their 
pupils may sing out of tune, or do what they like, if they will only 
show style. The singers of this class exhibit a veneer of vocal effect 
superimposed, as well as may be, upon a hap-hazard technique. 
Some things they do well; and they may not find out their weakness 
until circumstances require of them an effort out of the line in which 
they have been taught. Then they find success to be something 
stern and exacting, instead of the bauble they had thought it to be. 

There remains to be considered another class among the musical 
public, together with the teachers which complement it. It is a small 
class, and is of comparatively recent growth. It comprises those 
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|mouth practice, or vowel elements. 
| none but pure musical tones in training a voice; while another be- 


Again, one insists upon using 


lieves in drilling, as far as possible, all the individual muscular con- 
stituents of the vocal effort separately for awhile, thus compelling the 
use of very unmusical noises. 

Those who hold these apparently opposite opinions are, as I have 


| said, often intolerant of each other, and are not aware that they are 
| progressing side by side in the same direction, one supplying the 


| 


| Science has commanded us to rear to Apollo. 


} 
| 


One might imagine voice- | 








'the Second Concerto. 


stone and the other the mortar to the temple which the Genius of 
All these rough frag- 
ments, this crude material, when trimmed and adjusted, will combine 
in a noble edifice of which the musical world will be proud. But the 
edifice as yet has not progressed far enough to impress the public 
imagination very favorably. It is still a small detachment of musical 
people that can hold their attention upon such dry details of vocali- 
zation as the action of tongue, lips, larynx, etc. 
( Zo be Continued.) 
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WARSAW, June 5, 1830, 


You have already missed five of Sonntag's concerts. But if it be 
true that you will come on the 13th, you will yet be able to hear her 
a few times. The 13th, it seems, will be Sunday. You will arrive 
just about the time that I shall be practicing at home, the allegro of 
I take advantage, I must tell you, of the time 
when Sonntag will be absent; she has told me with her own pretty 
lips, that she is going to Fischbach* at the invitation of the king of 
Prussia, but from there she will return to us again. I can not tell 
you what a great pleasure the intimate acquaintance of this “one 
sent by God” (as some enthusiasts justly call her) has given me. 
Prince Anton Radziwill presented me to her, for which I am heartily 
grateful to him. I have, alas! profited little by her week's stay with 
us, and I saw how she was taxed by the wearisome visits of senators, 
palatines, castellans, ministers, generals and adjutants, who only sat 
there and stared into her eyes, while she talked of things which were 
wholly indifferent. She receives all these very kindly, because she 
is so kind-hearted that she cannot be unamiable to any one, Yes- 
terday, when she wished to put on her hat to go to a rehearsal, she 
was obliged actually to lock herself in h€r room, because the servant 
in the entrance-hall was unable to turn away the great number of 
persons who presented themselves. I would not have gone to her if 
she had not sent for me, because Radziwill had requested me to 
transcribe a song which he had arranged for her. It is Variations 
upon an Ukrainian Folk-song (Dumka). The theme and finale are 
beautiful, but the middle-movement does not please me (and it is 
still less pleasing to Sonntag) ; it is true I have changed it somewhat, 
but it is still good for nothing. I am glad that she leaves after 
to-day’s concert, as | am then free from that anxiety, and in the 
meantime, Radziwill comes at the close of the Diet and will perhaps 
renounce his Variations. 

Sonntag is not beautiful, but fascinating in the highest degree; 
she charms every one with her voice, which is, in truth, not very 
strong, but splendidly cultivated. Her diminuendo is the ne plus 


| ultra of anything that one can hear; her fortamento is wondertully 


who, in music, have begun to suspect that the earth does not rest | 


upon a tortoise’s back, and that the sun does not revolve about this 
planet. 
is more dependent upon diet and physical culture than upon exor- 
cising evil spirits. 
procession to Lourdes, and concluded to seek a celestial manifesta- 
tion under circumstances of less tumult and distraction. It is the 
manifestation in music of the spirit of calm, unbiased and persistent 


investigation which is shown all about us in other departments of 


thought. 
Not much progress has yet been made by this class. Its public 
has not yet come into possession of accurate standards of criticism, 


It is the few who have come to the conclusion that health | 


It is the handful who have dropped out of the | 


| Elster,’ and “ Freyschutz ;*’ 


because its teachers have not generally arrived at much comprehen- | 


siveness in their teaching. Each has a fragment, at least, of true 
science ; but each is so pleased with what he has that he at first 
imagines it to be all there is. So we find intolerance and confusion 
among those who are making the best progress. One contends that 


the breath properly used forms the tone correctly ; and so he goes | 
| sessed much ease and taste, but that she had “ ue voix trop aigue.”’ 


enthusiastically into the study of the breathing apparatus, and multi- 
plies exercises of those parts. Another says that, if the tone is well 
produced, the breathing will take care of itself; his labors are, there- 
fore, concentrated upon the glottis and its adjuncts. One would 


form the voice by exercising it with mouth closed; that is, with con- | 
Another considers this harmful, and uses only ope 


sonant sounds. 





beautiful, her chromatic scales, particularly in their height, unattain- 
able, She sang for us an aria by Mercadante, very, very beautifully ; 
and the Variations by Rode, especially the final roulades, more than 
excellently. The Variations upon a Swiss theme pleased so much 
that she was obliged, having several times acknowledged the ap- 
playse, to sing it from the beginning. She had a like experience 
yesterday, in the last Variation by Rode. She also sang the Cava- 
tine from the “ Bardier,”’ as well as some arias from the “‘ Diebische 
now, you yourself, will be convinced 
what a difference there is between this performance and those which 
hitherto have been heard here. I was with her once when Soliva 
came with the Misses Gladkowska and Wolkow, who were to sing 
his duet before her, which ends with the words “ daréara sorte ;’’ do 
you remember it? Sonntag expressed herself thus far to me in con- 
fidence, that both voices are beautiful but somewhat too shrill, and 
that the ladies must change their method of singing completely, if 
they do not wish to risk the complete loss of their voices within two 
years. She said to Fraulein Wolkow in my presence that she pos- 


She invited both in the most cordial manner to visit her frequently, 
while she promised to make every effort to explain and instruct them 
in her own manner of singing. That is quite an unusual courtesy ! 


*A castle of the king of Prussia, very delightfully situated at the foot of the 
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Aye, I even believe that it is so great a coquetry, that it made upon 
me the impression of naturalness and a certain mazvete, for one can 
scarcely believe that a human being can be so natural, if he does not 
know all the resources of coquetry. Sonntag is a hundred times 
more beautiful and attractive in meg/ige than in gala-dress ; those, 
however, who have not seen her in the morning, are also charmed 
by her beautiful appearance in concert. If she returns, she will give 
concerts until the 22nd of this month, then she intends to go to 
Petersburg; this | know from her, herself. Hasten, therefore, my 
dear fellow, and come at once, that you may miss no more than the 
five concerts which she has already given. There is much said 
about Pasta’s coming, and that the two artists will sing together ; 
there is also a French lady staying here, Miss Belleville, who plays 
the piano very well—very lightly, very elegantly and ten times better 
than Worlitzer; she is to give a concert next Wednesday. She took 
part in the famous “ soiree musicale’’ at court, in which Sonnta 
sang; Worlitzer also played there, but did not please much, as 
heard from Kurpinski, who accompanied Sonntag on the piano. 
Many wondered that I was not invited to play, but I was not aston- 
ished at it. 

Something further concerning Sonntag. She has many entirely 
new embellishments in her execution, with which she produces great 
effect, but not such as Paganini, Perhaps the reason lies in this, that 
it is a lighter kind. !t seems as if she were exhaling the fragrance of 
a fresh bouquet of flowers upon the farterre, and now caresses her 
own voice, now jests with it, but she seldom moves one to tears. 
Radziwill thinks, on the contrary, that she plays and sings the last 
scene of Desdemona in “Othello” in such a manner that no one 
can restrain tears. I asked her this morning, if she will not sing this 
scene once for us in costume (she is said to be an excellent actress) ; 
she answered me, that it is true that she has often seen tears in the 
eyes of the spectators, but that playing upon the stage exhausts her, 
and she had determined to appear upon the boards as seldom as 
possible. Only come here to find rest from your rural cares ; Sonn- 
tag will sing something for you, and you will awaken to new life 
you will gather new strength for your work. It is a pity that I can 
not send myself, instead of this letter, Miss Belleville played my 
printed Variations in Vienna; she plays one of them from memory 
Sonntag is to sing something to-day from ‘Semiramis.’ Her con- 
certs are short; at each she sings, generally, four numbers ; the 
intervals are filled only by the orchestra. Indeed one is obliged to 
rest after her singing, so great is the effect which it produces, so much 
does she interest as an artiste. 
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V. 
WarsAW, / think, September 4, 1830. 

I tell you, 1 always have mad freaks; I am still tarrying here, and 
can not decide to fix definitely the day for my departure. I have 
constantly a presentiment that | am leaving Warsaw, never again to 
return to my home; I have the conviction that I am saying farewell 
forever to my native country. O, how hard it must be to die in some 
other place than where one was born! It would be hard for me to 
see, instead of the dear faces of my relatives, an indifferent physician, 
and a hired servant at my death-bed. Believe me, dear Titus, I wish 
often that I might come to you, there to seek rest for my anxious 
heart; but since that is not possible, I often hurry out into the street, 
without knowing why. But even there, nothing will silence nor divert 
my longing: I return to the house only to be filled anew with unutter- 
able yearning. I have not yet tried my Concerto; in any event | 
shall abandon all my treasures before Michaelmas.* In Vienna | 
shall be condemned to ceaseless sighing and pining. This comes 
from having no longer a free heart. You so well understand this 
indescribable power; can you explain to me the peculiar feeling 
of a man who is always expecting something better from the coming 
day, than the past one has bestowed on him? “Do not be 
foolish ;'’ this is the only answer that I can give to myself. If you 
know a better one, then pray, pray tell it to me. 

My plans for the winter are as follows: I intend to remain two 
months in Vienna, then to go to Italy, and if it can not be otherwise, 
to spend the winter in Milan. Soliva always directs the operas now 


sO 


in which his lady pupils appear: he will, in time, I believe, supplant | 


Kurpinski ; he already has one foot in the stirrup and is supported by 
a bearded trooper.t 
I close my letter to-day with nothing, indeed with still less than 
nothing, i. e., with that which I have already written; it is already half- 
ast eleven o'clock, and | still sit here in complete neg/ige, while 
fariolka is surely waiting for me, to accompany me to C.'s to dinner ; 
then I have promised Magnuszewski to visit him. I could not, 
therefore, succeed in filling these lines out before four o'clock, and 
the blank paper vexes me. But I will not excite myself needlessly, 


g 





*Reference to his liking for Fri. Gladkowska. 


+This reference is to General Rezniecki, at that time President of the National 
Theatre in Warsaw. 
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| else I should not easily recover myself, and finally, what is worse, 
disappoint Mariolka. As you know, I wish to be courteous and 
gratetul to people of whose good wishes I am convinced. I have not 
yet called upon her since my return, and | must confess to you, 


| quite frankly, that I often put the cause of my sorrow on her; it 
| appears to me as if people shared this opinion with me, and this 
| affords me at least a certain outward satisfaction. My father smiles 
at it; but if he knew everything, he would perhaps weep. I am 


apparently quite contented, while my heart 
This day four weeks, you, my dear fellow, will receive from me no 


letter from Warsaw, nor from any other place, perhaps—it may be 
be that you will hear nothing from me until we meet again. All that 
I am able to write you now, is, indeed, nonsense. My only thought 
is to get away from Warsaw.—But wait: some day it may not be 


better even with you. Man is not always happy. Often there are 
only a few moments of happiness allotted him in this life; then why 
try to escape this passion which can not last long?~ Thus while I, 
on the one hand, regard intercourse with the outer world as a sacred 
duty, I esteem it, on the other, a devilish invention, and it were 
better if men—but enough. Time flies; | must wash and dress—do 
not kiss me now, but you would not kiss me indeed, even if 1 
anointed myself with Byzantine oils—unless I should compel you to 
it through magnetism. Farewell. 
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GLEANINGS, 


On the 21st day of March, 1885, will occur the 200th anniversary of 
John Sebastian Bach. 


SUPPE is Composing an opera in one act, with dances, the chief part 
being written for Mdlie. Bianchi. 


Miss Dora HENNINGES in addition to numerous other offers has 
received a proposition to sing the principal roles in the Tacon Theatre, 
Havana, for the season. 


How the 
or any 


THE theatre at Rouen, France, is to give ‘‘ Lohengrin 
French people, especially the Parisians, will 
other of Wagner's music, remains to be seen. 


his 


receive t 
SIGNOR PUERARI, a tenor, who is rapidly rising in 
abroad, was a lawyer in Alexandria, Egypt, until 
English bombardment, when he took to the stage. 


prominence 


ruined by the 


Ir is now a settled fact that Joseph Joachim, without exception the 


greatest of living violinists, will make a concert tour through the 
United States next season under the management of Mr. Abbey. 


A HIGHLY important work from the pen of Franz Liszt is announced 
to be published at Leipsic. It is a piano method in three volumes, 
which the great pianist, it is said, has spent many years in perfecting. 


THE rising soprano of New York is Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, who 
sang here during the Max Maretzek Orchéstra engagement at the 
Highland House, two seasons ago. An effort will be made to 
her appear in concert in Cincinnati during this season. 


have 


THE MusICAL VISITOR is the official organ of the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Musical Reading Union,” and is in a most flourishing condition. It 
is the best musical monthly now issued, and should be in the hands 
of all musically inclined.— Cincinnati Commercial Gazett. 


THE English musicians are taking steps to erect a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of the distinguished musician, Sir John 
A meeting was held recently with Sir Arthur Sullivan in the chair, 
and the speakers were all enthusiastic and in earnest to provide some 
fitting memorial of the great English composer. 


(,0sSs. 


JOSEPHINE YORKE, Mapleson’s contralto, is an American and a 
native of Cincinnati. She left home for foreign study in 1872, and 
has since her debut in opera been connected with the Carl Rosa and 
other opera companies, performing mostly in England. Miss Yorke 
is a great favorite with the English people. 





ROBERT VOLKMANN died while paying a visit to a family of friends. 
| As he could not mount the stairs alone, he sent up word on his arrival 
| at the house that he was in waiting to be assisted. Onthe return of the 
messenger, Volkmann was found lying senseless on the floor, and 
alhough physicians were at once on hand, he had passed beyond the 
need of them. 


MASSENET has employed a new musical form in his last opera, 
entitled ‘‘Manon.”’ This dialogue is accompanied throughout, and 
without inte: mission, by the orchestra. No matter, whether song o1 
| dialogue, the music is never silent. The first performance, conducted 
by the composer in person, will take place at the Theater de la 
| Monnaie, Brussels. 
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” 


‘*A nappy New Year! Thanks, the same 


to you and many of them. 


SCHUMANN’S advice to young musicians to 
always play as if no one weré*listening is good 
as far as it goes, but if it tends to make one 
careless and over-confident, he had better play 


as if the whole world were before him. 


Dr. Roor wrote the most stirring music of 
the war. He has just composed a song which 
ought to exceed in popularity all his previous 
grand successes. Itis entitled, ‘* NOSECTION 
LINES,” and is published by John Church & 
Co. 

WI 


tions on behalf of our Christmas 


have received a car load of congratula- 
VISITOR. Its 


literary and typographical excellence has been 


very generally commended, Much credit is 
due the Aldine Printing Works for the neat 


ind artistic type and press work, 


ur Chautauqua Musical Reading Club will 


find much of interest and use to it outside of 


the regular essays of the course. The spec ial 
Vistror reading this month is the continued 
article entitled, ‘* Studies in the Life of Bach.” 
Chis part of the subject is from a writer in the 
London Jelegraph, and will be found to be of 


much interest and value. 


MANAGER MAPLESON is profiting by experi- 
He claims that he is prepared for the 
‘*When the keen 


winds of winter make trouble with the throats 


ence, 


sore-throat season, and says: 


f Abbey’s tenors, I don’t know what he will 
do. Ianticipated the sore-throat season w hen 
I secured seven tenors. I cornered the market, 
and will have them on hand when they are 


” 
wanted, 


lo one who keeps his eyes and ears open 


nature is full of sweet surprises. Habit enables 


us to become so accustomed to the steam whis- 


tle, the rumbling of heavy trains and the ring- 


ing 
to hear them. 


of noisy bells that we cease to notice or even 
She also 


who seek for it a world of music full of life and 


will reveal to those 


beauty, such as is not even dreamed of by the 


unobserving. 


OurR music teachers should remember that, 
as Richter rightly says, ** Life is kindled only 
by life, and the highest life can orly be called 


It 


should also be kept constantly in mind that 


into existence in a child by example,” 


. 
the habits, morals and personal tidiness’of the 


teacher has almost as much effect upon the 
pupil for good or iil as the musical instruction 


he is attempting to impart. 


PROBABLY no one piece of similar nature has 
been so frequently performed abroad during 
‘* The by 


While a desire for something new 


the past year as Redemption,”’ 
Gounod. 
may have had mach to do in bringing this 
about, still the work has given general satis- 
faction and is one that will be in demand for 
to 


standpoint the work may not be deemed a great 


some time come Judged from a classic 


one, yet it fills a very important place in the 


musical world by being useful. 


THERE can be no doubt but that the Pastor 


of a church should have control over all the 
stated services of his office, A musician, no 
matter what his attainments may be, and all 
unde! 


other officers of the church should act 


the general direction of the Pastor. The details 
of the musical part of these services should, 


however, be left in the hands of the choir 


master, W ho is sup] osed to be especially edu- 
cated for this work and who ought to know 
best just what kind of music is demanded by 


the exigencies of the occasion. 


Tue London Afusical Standard, of the 8th 


ult., in speaking of the need of more musical 
culture among clergymen, says: 

‘* A small, bat no less sure sign of the times, 
is the meeting of a number of clergymen of 
moderate doctrinal views in mid-London to 
discuss the vital question, Church music; and 
it is gratifying to add, méradile dictu, the pres- 
ence of a practical musician was thought to be 
not undesirable. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that such meetings will multiply, and that the 
clergy, who are beginning to open their eyes 
to the fact that Church music must be improved 
and advanced, will seriously add their great 
and legitimate influence in guiding and fur- 
thering the movement.”’ 





A Happy New Year. 


The VISITOR tenders its readers and friends 
the compliments of the season and wishes for 
them one and all a happy and prosperous new 
year. Nay, it will not confine its expression 
of good will to those of its own household, but 
most heartily extends the same to all mankind. 

May the new leaves that are to be turned 
over at the beginning of the year show a good 
| at 
opened with 1884 present a satisfactory bal- 


record its close. May the new account 


ance on the right side when the books are 
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posted 


and squared up on next New Year’s 


Eve. 

May Right 
May it dawn upon the 
minds of men that they are brothers, and that 
a helping hand is the best hand to hold out to 


May large heartiness abound. 


have a ** good show.” 


their fellows. May honesty prevail, not be- 
cause of th: old saying that ‘* Honesty is the 
for it A man that 
honest from policy merely is the most dishonest 
Let 


ness integrity, uprightness in all things, right- 


best policy,” isn’t. is 


man that walks the earth. us have busi- 
ness in life and conduct, because these things 
are the right things, and right things are al- 
ways best. 

Let honest men in 1884 uphold all honest 
things, which to do rightly will make them 
Let 
Religious papers and all other ones that make 


decry and frown upon all contrary ones. 


any pretense to decency, refuse tomake money 
by accepting fraudulent advertisements. Let 
1884 be e year in which snide organs and the 
‘*cheap music” humbug shall take back seats, 
or better still, be thrown out of the window, 
May decent newspapers give evidence of their 
right to the name by refusing to encourage 
fraud in any form. Let the lotteries, the sen- 
sational medicine man and the ** strictly con- 
that they 
. May the people at large come to 


fidential” advertiser understand 


must go 


g 
see clearly that business men of honor and pro- 
bity do not and cannot afford to give an article 


worth $150 for $35. 


life is naturally and rightly to make money. 


The object of business 


Good work demands good pay. A man who 
tries to get something for nothing is quite as 
bad 
nothing, 


Let us have a new deal for 1884. May music 


as one who offers to give something for 
and both are frauds, 


have free course and be glorified. Let us all 
move up to a higher plane of appreciation of 
our beautiful art. Let the bad workers in it 
grow less and less in number and the good 
ones increase rapidly and unceasingly. 

Let musicians, whose profession is harmony, 
learn a lesson from the two greatest men of the 
whose business is war, the Damon and 
of 


Sherman, whose affection for each other is not 


age, 


Pythias these modern times, Grant and 


only remarkable but unique. The truly great 
have no jealousies. 

Let the bells of New Year’s day ring out 
merrily and cheerily and bless all hearts with 
their happy song, and may the years as they 
come and go brighten as they increase until 
into each soul may come the glad millenium 
whether it comes to the outer world or not. 

To our associates of the musical press we 
extend the hand of fellowship and good will. 
In the interests of the cause we have felt 
obliged to differ in some things from many of 
them. Difference of opinion, however, breeds 
no animosity, when those who differ are earn- 
estly striving to get at theright of things, On 
the other hand, difference for the sake of dif- 
ference, argument for the sake of argument, 
engenders ill-will. This kind of difference is 
undignified and goatish. No musical journal 
worthy of the name will admit to its columns 


anything of so low an order. In fact, journals 

















that have anything of merit and usefulness 
about them have no space for useless or partisan | 
discussions. May we not be allowed toadd to 
our other wishes the most earnest desire that 
all our musical contemporaries will come up tor 
the broad and generous plane of good will to 
one another and freedom from jealousy, with a 


hearty intention to work together through 1884 





and onward, for the true interests of the cause 


they profess to represent, and thus do honor 


to our noble art and to themselves as well. 


: The ‘* Messiah.” 


Only one song, ‘‘Angels, ever Bright and 
Fair,” survives out of Handel's many operas, 
but the great composer's ‘* Messiah ”’ is of late 
years almost identified with the Christmas sea- 
son, and in all musical centers forms part of the 
religious exercises of that joyous time. Its 
great variety is, perhaps as much as anything 
else, its striking point. Apart from its mas- 
sive chorises, it contains musical gems, which 
grow brighter by age, for soprano, alto, tenor 
and base, semi-choruses, duets and quartets, 
whiile its division into the period anterior to 
the birth of our Savior, the wonderful passion 
choruses and the triumphal ascriptions which 
form the third part make a complete whole 
which satisfy the critic, whether he be musical 
The 

The fugue which forms the 


dramatic. oratorio is seldom 


full, 


last half of the overture is not 


or per- 


formed in 
necessary to 
the dramatic unities, is not in Handel’s best 
vein and detracts in some measure from the 
fine introductory grave measures in E minor, 
which properly prepare the way for the lovely 
recitative, ‘‘Comfort ye My people,” the en- 
suing aria, ‘* Every Valley shall be Exalted” 
and the wonderful chorus, ‘*And the Glory of 
the Lord,”’ 


shown in the fact that in his day he had none 


The power of Handel is specially 


of the advantages of modern instrumentation, 
the present accompaniments, which add so much 
to the beauty of some of the choruses, notably 


**O, Thou that tellest,”” ard ‘‘ For unto us a 


Child is Born,”’ being supplied by Mozart. For 
that reason and for its comparative unworth- 
iness to rank with the rest of the oratorio 





But the 
policy of leaving out such a chorus as ‘He 


much of the third part is omitted, 


Trusted in God that He would Deliver Him,” 
It is a chorus to make a man’s 
to it that 
A very pleasing thing in compar- 


isa poor one, 
blood run cold, and has a rush is 
wonderful. 


ing the time of Handel with the present day is 


to see how differently the old composer and 
Mendelssohn treated almost the same subject. 


In the bass solo in the ‘* Messiah,” ** For He 
is like a Refiner’s Fire,’’ Handel, restricted by 


the feebleness or inadequacy of the ancient or- 
chestra, could not express himself as did Men- 
delssohn in the ‘‘ Elijah,” where the great bass 
solo ** Is not His Word Like a Fire?” is almost 
like a furnace itself. But where the 
ment of Handel’s day was equal to the occasion 


instru- 


the old mestro rises to unparalleled sublimity, 
as in the great bass solo ‘* The Trumpet Shall 
Sound.” 
niment is in Handel’s finest style, and forms a 


The trumpet solo of that accompa- 





} 


pleasing contrast to the numbers immediately 


preceding and following it. 
It would seem as if the wonderful ** Hall 


lujah,” which ends the second part, and of 


which Handel said that while writing it he 
‘*seemed to see the great God and all his an 
gels,” might more fitly conclude this mighty or 


atorio than the ‘“‘Amen”’ fugue which com 


pletes it, but no conductor would have the 
hardihood to make such a change, which would 


very likely be marred by the ill manners of 


some of the audience who could not wait for 


the few massive bars of largo time which com 


plete the great chorus. 


A 


Children’s Voices. 


Much has been written of late on this 


ject, and we will add a word having more 


especial reference to Mr. Heath’s recent article 
on this topic. Mr. Heath complains of the 


bulk of Sunday school music as being beyond 


the natural compass of children’s voices, and 
this he does justly ¢/ certain methods of ** voi 
and “ training” allowed, The 


teaching’ ar 


style of singing usually enouraged by unedu 


cated leaders is loud, blatant and anything 


but musical. Noise and screaming is mistaken 


for nfusic. Enthusiasm is thought to be pro- 


duced by ‘**main force” only. Interest is 
created and kept up by the pumping process. 
Such efforts 
children sing create quite as much disturbance 


do. We have 


prance up and down the stage before thes 


conductors in their to make the 


teachers 


hool 


as the children seen 


or class, making the most ridiculous gestures 
in time with the movement of the song, yelling 
at the top of their voices such words of com 
* Now 


** give it to them!” ** hurrah for our side!”’ ** go 


b 


mand and as then!” 


encouragement 


setr? 


it!” **hit ’em again!” &c., and’this in the prep- 


aration of Sunday school music for devotional 


All 


yroduced before a class, not by really ignorant 
I d y's 


purposes, this nonsense we have seen 


teachers, but in one instance by one who had 
made some reputation as a successful leader of 
Sunday school singing across the big pond. 

Now here is where all the trouble lies. Chil- 
dren can sing as high as adults and much higher 
and with 


than of them, 


must more grace, 
sweetness and naturalness. We are not speak 
ing now of the actual difference in pitch be 
tween the voices of children and adults. This 
is altogether in favor of the little folks. What 


we mean to say is this, that if children are 


properly trained, and taught to use their voices 
as nature designed they should use them, there 
written that children 


is no vocal music cannot 


sing. The sustadleness of the music, inteilectu- 


ally, is quite another matter. 


Children’s voices are flute-like in tone and 
quality; the prevalent methods make them 
like clarionettes and trumpets The latter 


kind of singing will ruin voices at any pitch. 
The compass of the music has nothing to do 


with it. If children’s music should be by law 


confined to three or four tones in easy 


the damaging result would be the same with 


range, 


this abominable screeching, yelling and cal- 


liope singing so often encouraged. Mr. Heath is 
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too da teacher himself n to] eive this 
ind in his own w rk, which we | } the 
good fortune t nspect and listen to, he loe 
not allow any of thes bjecti ible things to 
be inaguige l n 

It i 1 i i} i h rd to 
reate inter ’ n the nging 
it is ne ssary ‘ pa t tatters 
A teacher wl flerently should 
never be lowe oO é ge « ttle hil 
en The ex temen ! ner 
h k de irable to ead 1d 
for he nind of < | gy t 
t VOICE nies Le ‘ ‘ 
with the little folks | wh | ' 
lo the least mischief, if t y must teach 

The edit of THe Visiror aks fee y 
yn this subject, as it is one wh he 
pecially interested and one in whi he has 
ha yme experience. Before taking charge of 
this magazine he directed the mu ul y f 
the teaching of over two hundred teachers in 
ublic hools, i uding all gra from the 
lowe primary to the collegiate preparatory 
school The difficulties complained of are no 
imaginary as he well knows, and the result of 
good bad teaching he has watched closely 
as the pupils passed on from one rade 1 
other. His conclus may be gathere from 
the above remarks. 

ee 
‘Lote 
ity L De 

St. Xavier’s choir, under Sig. Go is 
studying Gounod’s St. Cecelia Mass, which 
it will render w hestra 

Prof Nembach Ss new pe a 1 med 
by the Phoenix Club on New \ Eve ute 
which is too late in the month to admit of 
further notice now. 

A fine performance of Dr. Root 1 f 
** David, the Shepherd Boy Ww give last 
month at York street M. E. ¢ ! he 
direction of Mr. D. B. Town 

The Minstrel Festival, which at first seemed 
to be *‘all talk,” is really a seft hin nd 
great preparations are being m eto re a 


first-class entertainment 


Mrs. Annie Norton-Hartdegen sang recently 
at the Philharmonic Concert, in | kly in 
der the direction of Theodore Thomas She 
is a favorite in the East, as she v n Cir 
nati, her old home. 

Mrs. Adah Wilson Burhans as ed in tw 
concerts at Litthe Rock, Ark., D 21 22 
Messrs. Lindau and Sullivan also had parts « 
signed them Phis trio is a favorit e with 
the Little Rockians. 

The VISITOR goes t pres vefore the M 
siah Concert, but judging from the enthusiasm 
of the chorus-members and th urge demand 
for tickets, we think this concert will be one of 
the most successful ever given 

Mr. Carl Hauser, second violinist of Schra 
dieck’s juartette, in Cincinr iti, has received a 
diploma and rew 1 from the Conservatory of 
Music, of Leipsic, where he studied two years 
under Schradieck, Jadassohn and Hermann 

Singers, teachers, and organists desiring t« 
make application f positions in choirs or for 
concert engagement, or persons desiring to en 
gage the services of the profession will find it 


to their interest to leave their names and ad- 
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dresses with Mr, Geo, B. Jennings, at Church's 
music store, who will gladly give all informa- 
tion desired 


Mr. Jacobsehn’s violin school is entirely 
filled with pupils, and no more can be ad- 
mitted at present. One the most talented 
pupils of Mr. Jacobsohn is Miss Carrie Duke, 
of Louisville, Ky. She is sixteen years old, 
very pretty and plays concertos of Spohr, 
David, etc., with an ease and perfection that is 
astonishing 


ol 


The plan of the choir festivals held by the 
Episcopal churches of the East is to be adopted 
by the principal churches of the denomination 
in this city. Trinity Church, New York City, 
at its last festival had two thousand surpliced 
men and boys in the choir, St. Paul's, of 
Cincinnati, made a start at Christmas with a 
choir of twenty-four. 


The Second Chamber Concert, though fall- 
ing on a very disagreeable evening was fully 
attended and thoroughly enjoyed. Mr, Adolph 
Carpe was the pianist of the evening, and ren- 
dered most successfully his part of the pro- 
gram. He is one of our best pianists. Mrs. 
Wilson Burhans sang Schumann’s ‘* Humil- 
ity’’ and a romance by Spohr. 


The Third Chamber Concert was a worthy 
successor to the two previous ones. It would 
be next to an impossibility to find four other 
men who could so perfectly move together as 
one man and mind as those composing the 
Jacobsohn Quartet. Mr. Andres’ piano-play- 
ing we have already commented upon in strong 
terms of approval, [le was fully up to his best 
in this concert. 


An extra fine collection of rare old violins 
has just been sent to our violinist, Victor 5, 
Flechter, 364 West Eighth Street, from the 
famous collection of Purdy, London; Mr, A. 
Cohen, Hamburg; also from a celebrated col- 
lection in New York City. Among the violins 
are to be found a genuine Josef Guarnerius del 
Jesu, also Josef Felnis Andreas, a fine Petri 
Guaruvi; Gasparde Solo, Albani, Guadanini, 
Stainer, Amati (Nicolas); also two fine Italian 
‘cellos, Gauners and Rugerre; also a number 
of fine old German violins. 


The Apollo Club concert was a grand mu- 


sical success. Great improvement was Manl- 
fested in drill and execution. The shading of 
some of the choruses was remarkably well 
done. ‘‘Italian*Salad’’ seemed to suit the 
taste of the large audience, as was evident 
from its most vociferous demand for more. 


The club was fortunate in securing the assis- 
tance of Schradieck, the new violin teacher at 
the College of Music, who gave some fine 
specimens of superior violin playing. The 
club gave a concert at Louisville the following 
evening, where they were met with a most flat- 
tering reception, 


A most enjoyable evening was spent at the 
Musical Club on the occasion of the 
ninth observance of the Beethoven anniver- 
sary by the club. A most select audience was 
present, who were highly pleased with the 
musical feast presented, as well as that which 
immediately followed the closing notes of the 
quartet in B flat. The program is worth re- 


rooms 


cording : 
Sonata, in C minor, op. 30, No. 2, (piano and violin) ; 
a) Allegro con Brio 


b) Adagio Cantabile. (c) Scher- 


zo. (d) Finale—Allegro: Messrs. Schneider and Jacob- 
sohn, Song, Adelaide: Mr, Hugo Lindau. Sonata, 
op. 90; (a) Mit Lebhaftigkeit und durchaus mit Emp- 
findung und Ausdruck. (b) Nicht zu geschwind und 


sehr singbar vorzutragen: Mr. Adolph Carpe. Quar- 


tet, in B flat; op Adagio ma non troppo—Alle- 
(b 


(c) Allegro assai—Alla Danza Tedesca, 


150; (a 


gro—Presto, Andante con moto ma non troppo. 


(d) Cavatina— 
(e) Winale—Allegro; Messrs. 
Schradieck, Hauser, Baetens and Brand. 


Adagio molto expressivo 
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Concerts and Conventions. 


‘*NO SECTION LINES” was the promi 
nent feature of the War Concert held last 
month at Akron, O, Dr. Root has written the 
national anthem of America. 

Prof. L. O. Emerson, the veteran New Eng- 
land conductor, is still in the field. He 
cently conducted a successful convention at 
Wakefield, N. H., and also one at North Ber- 
wick, Maine. 

From Marcus M, Henry, Musical and Dra- 
matic Press Agent, San Francisco, Cal., we 
have programs of recent concerts, Among 
others those of the third grand @oncert of the 
Spanish Students; the Philharmonic Society 
Concert (third season), and the grand Sym 
phony Concert given by Frederick Zech, jr. 

The **Model School” (133 children) con 
nected with the Missouri State Normal, at 
Kirksville, gave **Catching Kriss Kringle,”’ 
Thursday, 20th, with great success. 

The Normal Choir, under the very competent 
leadership of Prof. McFaden, gave an unusu- 
ally fine concert on the evening of Dec. 14th. 


re 


rhe first annual meeting of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association of Virginia was held 
December 27th and 28th, at Lynchburg. The 
odore Presser is the prime mover in the matter, 
Prof. F. R. Webb, the organist, was down for 
a lecture, also Aldine S. Kieffer, A. G. Sho- 
walter, Theodore Presser, and other prominent 
teachers and musicians of Virginia. 


‘ 4 

An Inauguration Organ Concert was given 
recently at the Baptist Church, Granville, O., 
at which H. B, Roney, of East Saginaw, Mich., 
officiated as solo organist, The vocalists of the 
evening were Miss Abby J. Kerr, Miss Helen 
M. Parkhurst, and the College Quartet, con- 
sisting of Messrs. T. C. Roney, 5S. E, Price, W. 
L. Hervey and C, W. Eberlein, The program 
was of a high order and well performed. 


‘*David the Shepherd Boy’”’ was given at 
Dunlap, O., under the direction of J. B. Fer- 
guson, with Mrs, Wm. Prentiss accompanist. 
The chorus consisted of thirty-five adult voices, 
assisted by a larger chorus of children, Mr. 
Ferguson has given this cantata a larger num- 
ber of times than any other man, and his suc- 
cess with it shows that he thoroughly appre- 
ciates and understands this beautiful work. 

** Jephthal» and His Daughter,”’ Mr. Phin. 
G, Hull’s new cantata, is meeting with success 
wherever presented. It will be produced at 
Marion, O., during the holidays, also at Bucy- 
rus. It was recently given in Crestline and 
Cardington, O. Prof. Pontius is expecting to 
produce it, some timein January, at Mansfield. 
Mr. Hull has received an application for 
*outht’”’ from Oregon. 


an 


Union City, Ind., has a fine Choral Union. 
It embraces the principal musical talent of the 
city, with accessions at each meeting. The 
officers are: President, A. L. King; Vice- 
President, W. A. Wiley; Treasurer, W. L. 
Hook; Secretary, Miss Susie Stewart; Pianist, 
M. A. Harlan; Musical Director, Mr. T. J, 
Davis. The Society is already at work upon 
the productions of Mozart, Haydn, and others 
of the old masters. 

Mansfield, O.--We have received the pro- 
gram of the first concert of the season of '83- 
’84, Ziven by the Philharmonic Society, under 
the direction of the efficient and popular direc- 
tor, Mr. W. H. Pontius. The Society was as- 
sisted by Prof. S. M, White, organist, of Park 
Church, Erie, Pa., whose performances on the 
organ were greeted with rounds of applause, 
thereby manifesting the high appreciation of 
the large audience present. Miss Minnie Car- 
rothers, in her rendition of Mr. Pontius’ new 
and beautiful ballad, ‘* Constancy,” which is 
so rapidly growing into popular favor, was 
highly creditable to both singerand composer. 





Mr. H&rris was in good voice, and sang admi- 
rably. Mr, Wolfe’s trombone solo was a pleas- 
ant feature of the evening, Miss Calmerton, 
in Mendelssohn’s ‘* Capriccioso,’’ exhibited her 
ability as a piano soloist, The Society never 
sung better. All in all, it was an enjoyable 
concert, 


Trade Wotes. 


Summers, successor to Helmick, has 
given a chattel mortgage for $2,500. 





Geo. 


American organ dealers should note the fact 
that the Scottish church is rapidly admitting 
organs into its service. Here is a field worth 
watching and working. 

The Germans monopolize the Australian piano 
trade, largely on account of the refusal of the 
old English firms to make improvements and 
otherwise adapt themselves to the situation. 


A new French invention consists of an imita- 
tion and substitute for mahogany, which may 
prove of value to the piano trade, as this beau- 
tiful wood, though rare, seems to be coming 
into use again. 

rhe sales of Church & Co.’s Christmas Se- 
lections, for 1883, up to the present writing 
(Dec. 20) have amounted to about 75,000 
copies. ‘*Only a Pansy Blossom” and Em- 
*‘Sweet Violets” have reached still 
higher figures. 


met’s 


The piano and organ exports from New 
York, for the week ending Dec. 4, amounted 
to $10,130. A noticeable feature of this par- 
ticular list is the small number of pianos, there 
being but five, against forty-one organs and 
twenty-three organ cases. 


And now D. B. is ‘‘doing” the English 
public as he has attempted to ** do” the Amer- 
icans. He is also after the editors with his 
‘strictly confidential’? business. We would 
advise every dealer in the country to procure 
a ‘*D. B.”’ organ to keep on exhibition, It 
would act as a warning to the most inexperi- 
enced buyer to ‘* Beware of the Dog.” 


One of the curiosities of the Amsterdam 
Exhibition is, says the Afusical Standard, an 
instrument made of twenty-five large flints, 
suspended from two parallel rods, and struck 
by two smaller flints by way of hammers. M., 
Baudre, the inventor, of St, Florent, has spent 
thirty years in perfecting the instrument, which 
presents some curious acoustical and tone-pro- 
ducing results, 


A war of words is in progress between En- 
glish and American trade papers concerning the 
price of pianos. American pianos are higher 
priced than the English, This is accounted 
for by some from the fact that labor in America 
costs more than labor in England. This state- 
ment, as far as it is made a reason for the 
difference in price, is hotly resented by others, 
who contend that the chief cause is one of 
quality, The American Art Journalsays; ‘The 
small, light-strung, thin-toned pianos of Eng- 
land do not suit the American people. * * * 
Even when a fully developed Englishman 
comes to America he soon buys an American 
piano.” Go on, brothers, but don’t get too 
excited, 

In the case of Novello, Ewer & Co,, publish- 
ers and proprietors (in Germany as well as 
other countries), of Gounod’s Oratorio ‘*‘ The 
Redemption,”’ against the firm of C, G. Roder, 
of Leipzig, for having printed an edition of 
the work for the use of an American publishing 
firm; and also against W. Rothing, trading 


under the firm of Hofmeister, for having given 
the order for the said reprint, the Superior 
Court at Leipzig just decided that the judg- 
ment of the Lower Court must be set aside ; 
and they further direct that the case shall be 
' now sent to the Lower Court at Dresden for 











revision. The following are some of the prin- 
cipal grounds on which this decision in the Ap- 
peal Court has been arrived at: (1) The 
opinion of the Lower Court that the defend- 
ants only acted as irresponsible assistants of the 
American firm is erroneous because the very 
fact of the defendants making a contract to- 
gether for delivering the work under certain 
conditions and at a certain time, according to 
a stipulation of one of the defendants himself, 
shows them to have been responsible agents in 
the transaction. (2) The opinion of the Lower 
Court that the defendants had a right to manu- 
facture this reprint, because it was to be used 
in a country in which the plaintiffs had no pro- 
tection and no rights, is entirely contradictory 
to section 4 and others of the law of June 11, 
1870, which forbids any reprint of copyright 
works, be they intended to be sold at home or 
abroad. (3) The plea of the defendants that, 
if they had not accepted the offer to manufac- 
ture the reprint, the American firm might 
easily have caused it to be made in their own 
country without the plaintiffs being able to 
prevent them, shows pan that a want exists 
in the American law, and cannot be taken into 
consideration in Germany. 





Music and Musicians. 
*‘Tolanthe” has passed its 300th repre- 


sentation at the Savoy Theatre, London, but 
will shortly be replaced by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s new opera. 

Col. Mapleson says that the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Edinburgh have taken 
$150,000 in shares for his new opera house on 
the Thames embankment. 


Marcus M. Henry, of San Francisco, Cal., 
sends us a large number of concert programs 
of late dates. Mr. Henry is one of the leading 
musical business agents on the Pacific Coast. 


Messrs. Hull and Wilkins write us that the 
**Jephthah Combination” is meeting with 
great success wherever the Cantata pre- 
sented. A performance is soon to be given in 
Cleveland. 


is 


Theodore Presser has sent us the third 
number of his ** Etude,” It is thoroughly 
good and useful, a credit to this well-known 
teacher and to the profession of which he is 
such a worthy member. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas has according to the 
Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, secured the ser- 
vices of Friedrich Grutzmacher, ‘‘the most 
celebrated representative of German violon- 
cello music,’’ for an orchestral concert tour 
next year, 

Richard Stahl, the talented young composer 
and conductor, has nearly completed another 


opera which is to be entitled ** Plymouth 
Days.” Mr. Stahl has a rare gift of melody, 
and all his work as far as we have had an 


opportunity to judge has been neat and muasi- 
cianly. He is now leader of the ** Rice Trav- 
estie Company.” The music, under his di- 
rection, is always good and well done. We 
may have more to say of him at another time. 


Prof. E. M. Bowman, at the recent Martin 
Luther celebration at St. Louis, introduced a 
novelty which we should have been glad to 
have heard. The grand old Chorale .** Ein’ 
feste Burg” was introduced by a choir pre- 
lude, ** Now unto God,” etc., composed by 
Prof. Bowman, then the people sang the hymn, 
in unison; during the last verse the choir 
repeated the prelude while the congregation 
sang the Chorale, If well done, as doubtless it 
was, the effect must have been inspiring. 


As an illustration of the prodigiously reten- 
tive memory of Joseffy, it is stated that among 
other elaborate compositions he plays Beetho- 
ven’s C minor, Beethoven’s G minor, Beetho- 
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ven’s E flat, Chopin’s E minor, Chopin’s F 
minor, Hensell’s concerto, Hiller’s concerto, 
Liszt’s E flat, Liszt's in A, Hungarian fantasia, 
Liszt’s **Ruins of Athens,’’ Rubinstein’s D 
minor and Saint Saens’ in G One or 
two, or at most three, compositions of such mag- 
nitude are by the majority of 
pianists as a sufficiency for one season. 


minor. 


considered 


The scheme for a series of three “ concerts 


for young people,”’ started by some ladies of 


New York city, has met with promising success, 
and the subscriptions already received warrant 


the announcement that the concerts of one 
hour’s length will be given by a_ picked 
orchestra led by Mr. Theodore Thomas, in 


Steinway Hall, one each on Saturday after- 
noons in December, January and February. 
Just how the “children of a larger growth” 
will be excluded has not yet been stated. The 
music, both vocal and instrumental, is to be 
such as ‘shall be 1 by children 
between the ages of 6 and 16." 


understoos 


Among the interesting events of the closing 
day of the Worcester festival was the presen 
tation of a wreath of laurel, tied with white 


ribbon with tasselled ends, with the words 
“Germany, 1848,’ and ‘*America, 1883,” 
printed on the ends, to Mr. Zerrahn A large 


card was attached, on one side of which was a 
pen and ink drawing by the artist of the chorus, 
representing the landing of young Zerrahn in 
America, with some characteristic designs 
pertinent to future and the in- 
scription, **Melchon, Mecklenberg-Schwerin, 
Sept. 28, 1848,” the day of the presentation 
being the 35th anniversary of Mr. Zerrahn’s 
landing in America. 


his career, 
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New York City. 





DECEMBER 13, 1883. 

The Trio Club made its first appearance be 
fore the public on November 20th at Horticul- 
tural Hall Mr. R. Richter played the violin, 
Mr. Boekelman the piano, and Mr. Hartdegen 
(substituting for Mr. Schenck) the ’cello, A 
new work by Tschaikowsky, and a trio by 
Rubinstein, B flat major, were on the pro- 
gram. Miss Antoine Henne sang several Ger 
man songs, adding to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

The vocal recital on the 4th of December by 
Mr. and Mrs, George Henschel at Chickering 
Hall was an interesting occasion. Mrs. Hen- 
schel has not been heard in this city since she 
sang in the ‘‘ Messiah’? before her marriage. 
The Times, in speaking of her voice, said, ‘elt 
is full of the sweetest and most endearing tones; 
it is sf a quality that makes her hearers in- 
clined to throw anything like analytical criti- 
cism to the winds,” and so on, a dozen lines of 
enthusiastic praise. Mr. Henschel is also the 
recipient of undistilled which 
seems to be shared by all who have the plea- 
sure of hearing him sing. The 
anything but tiresome, although entirely vocal 
and with only piano accompaniment, 

The Vocal Union gave its first concert for 
this season at Chickering Hall, November 28th. 
The Union is a body of amateur singers, who 
are under the care of Mr, Samuel P. Warren. 
The choruses on the program were, ‘Come, 
let us be merry,’’ by De Pearsall; ** Those 
Dainty Daffodils,” by Marley; ‘‘Ave Maria,” 
by Brahms (for female voices); ‘‘’Lana, Ho,” 
by Henry Leslie; ‘‘ May Dew,” by Rheinber- 
ger; ** The House that Jack Built,” by Caldi- 
cott. Mr, Ivan Morawski and Miss Kate 
Douglass were the soloists, and Mr. F, Bergner 
played the violoncello. 

The entire forces of the Philharmonic Club 
wére not present at the second concert, Decem- 
ber 4th. Messrs. Arnold, Faerber, Schenck 
and Gramm played with a perfection of unan- 
imity a quartet of Beethoven’s Opus 18, No. 4, 


approbation 


concert was 
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C minor, and a Molto Lento by Rubinstein 


and Scherzo by Cherubini. The two latter 
were charming specimens of music for strings, 
and thoroughly captivated the audienc« Mr. 
Richard Hoffman played the piano part in a 
Grieg Sonate, Opus 8, F major, and a T: by 
Rubinstein, Opus 15, No, 2 The large gath- 
ering at Chickering Hall, and the close atten- 
tion bestowed upon the performers showed the 
appreciation in which chamber music is re 
garded in this city It is becoming more poy 
ular each year. 

The Symphony Society produced one of its 
** Novelties,” a new Sym hony by Tschat 
kowsky, at his second concert, December 8th, 
at the Academy of Music. It i four 
movements—andante, aliegro mar le, scher 
zo, finale The second and f { re pleas 
ing, and counter-balance the reary weight 
of the remaining andante ar finale, which 
are made with a musician ar scholar’ 
hand, but lack the inspiratios f melody 
A Prelude, Adagio and Gavott y Bach, ar- 
ranged for strings, were a delightful treat, the 
Gavotte being enthusiastically re-demanded 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Nig} Dream 
was given entire, with the ladi« horus fron 
the Oratorio Society and the Harmoni f 
Newark) and for soloists, Mi Char é 
Walker and Mrs. Christine Dossert. The work 
was well performed in each particular, and 
made a graceful close t program that 
opened rather heavily 

The Oratorio Society gave F. H. Cowen’ 
sacred cantata, **St. Ursula | th fist 
time in this country, at its concert November: 
17th, at the Academy of Music It was well 
received by the audience, and made a favora- 
ble impression upon the critics Mr. Cowen 
was expected to conduct, but was detained in 
Germany. The soloists were Mrs. I Aline 
Osgood, soprano; Miss Hope Glenn, « ntralto; 
Mr. Theodore Toedt, tenor; Mr. A. I Stod 
dard, bass. Mr. Toedt mads hine success 
with his chief solo, ‘** The River Sings,”’ which 
he sang with taste and fervor The Society 
also sang Mendelssohn’s “ First Waly 
Night.” kK. 


ee 


Madame Boema, the ‘’ Messiah "’ 


Soprano. 

Madame Boema, the soprano of Che Mes- 
siah ’’ in Cincinnati, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 27, is anative of the musical city of Prague, 
where she was born in 1849. Sheis, therefore, 
younger than Patti and Nilsson, who were 
born the same month, in 1847. 

Boema made her first appearance in opera in 
her native city, but not satisfied with the con 
tinued success she met there, she went to Italy 
and Germany, where she won praises in in 
creasing numbers. More than two years agi 
she was engaged for the oper M lla and 
Java, by Signor Steffaeni, who is now her hu 
band. 

After the destruction of the theater in Ma- 
nilla she went to Australia, and although she 
there first appeared in Melbourne in ‘* Faust,” 
and sang in other operas, it was in grand con 
cert in the Palace Garden, during the Exhibi- 


tion at Sydney, she scored perhaps her greatest 
success. She has also sung in opera in thi 
country, ** L’ Africaine, with Mapleson’s 


troupe in New York, in which she was notably 


in 


cast to a role that suited her great dramatic 
ability, but like Materna, Boema appears to 
belong to the number of interpreters of the 
music of the future, and at present their best 
opportunities are offered by concert and 


oratorio. 


Madame Boema was received in Boston with 
great enthusiasm, and on her first appearance 
there she was compared very favorably to her 
self with the great Viennese prima donna, 
Materna, 








Books and Magazines. 


Frederic Chopin: his Life, Letters and Works. Two 
vols,, with portrait and fac-simile of the original MSS. 
of his E minor prelude (Op. 28, No. 4). Cincinnati: 
John Church & Co 

This valuable publication is a scholarly translation 
from the original German of the celebrated work by 
Moritz Karasowski. It is a faithful account of the life 
of the great pianist, and gives glimpses of his peculiar- 
ities and character that can be obtained from no other 
source, and which are absolutely necessary to a just 
appreciation of Chopin, and a right understanding of 
his works. The work was wandle ated by Miss Elise J, 
Allen, of Washington, D. C. 


The Art Interchange comes to us this month with the 
promised colored plates. The magazine throughout is 
a superior one. We have often strongly commended 
this publication, and do so now, again. 


The Manhattan (Manhattan Company, New York) 
is a new-comer to our book table. It is neat and at- 
tractive in appearance, and contains the usual miscel- 
lany-of a monthly magazine by able and well-known 
writers, Furnished by Robt. Clarke & Co. 

We have received from the publishers, through Robt. 
Clarke & Co., copies of Prof. Ritter’s new works, enti- 
tled ‘Music in America” and “Music in England.” 
These works demand more careful attention than we 
can give them this month. After a thorough perusal, 
we shall refer to them again 

The Century and “St. Nick” begin the year with a 
boom. It would seem, from a glance at previous num 
bers of these magazines, that the inventive genius of 
poet, painter and jtory-teller had been taxed to the ut- 
most, and that eons better than has been should be 
looked for or e xpected, and yet each new number is a 
fresh delight and wonder. We can only Say, at this 
time, of the numbers before us, ‘‘ better than ever!” 

ae History of the Handel and Haydn Society, by 
Cc Perkins. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co 

We have before us the first part of a valuable and in- 
teresting history of this famous Society, and necessarily 
connected with it a history of early New England mu- 
sic. The Soviety was founded in 1815. The “ History,” 
when complete will be a valuable addition to the musi- 
cal literature of America. 


C. M. RB. ©. Readings for January. 


First week (ending January 9th).—1. Rit- 
ter’s History, from page 9, volume second, to 
page 45. 2. Music of the Bible, chapter VII. 
3. Palmer’s Theory. 4. Great German Com- 
posers, from page 94 to 109. 

Second week (ending January 16th).—1z Rit- 
ter’s History, from page 37 to page 60 (Nicolas), 
2. Music of the Bible, chapter VIII. 3. Pal- 
mer’s Theory. 4. Great German Composers, 
from page 109 to page 135. 

Third week (ending January 23rd).—1  Rit- 
ter’s History, from page 60 to Paisello page 93. 
2. Music of the Bible, chapter IX. 3. Pal- 
mer’s Theory. 4. Great German Composers, 
135 to 157. 


Fourth week (ending January 31st).—1. Rit- 





ter’s History, from page 93 to Wagner, page 
138. 2. Music of the Bible, chapter X. 
3. Palmer’s Theory, to the end. 4. Great 
German Composers, 157 to 188. ViIsiIToR 


Readings, ‘‘ Studies in the life of Bach.” 


CO —— - 


Stradella’s Prayer. 


Among sacred songs there is none perhaps 
to which a more romantic history is attached 
than to the composition entitled, ‘* Stradella’s 
Prayer,”’ written by Alessandro Stradella, a 
celebrated Italian composer and singer, during 
the second half of the seventeenth century. 

Having eloped from Venice with a noble 
lady, he was followed to Rome by two pro- 
fessional assassins whom a jealous lover had 
engaged to murder Stradella and the beautiful 
Ortensia. The assassins learned, on their ar- 
rival at Rome, that Stradella was to give a 
concert at the church of San Giovanni Laterno, 
and repaired thither, intending to accomplish 
their purpose on the return of Stradella and 
Ortensia to their home at night. But so deep 
was the impression made by Stradella’s music 
and his fine voice on the hearts of these men, 
that instead of assassinating him they hastened 
to warn him of the plot to which he had nearly 











fallen a victim, while they expressed their own 
admiration and repentance. 

Unfortunately, however, Stradella’s enemy 
found it possible to discover, even in Italy, 
hearts obdurate and inartistic enough to with- 
stand the influence of beautiful music. Less 
scrupulous assassins were engaged to destroy 
the lovers, who had been meanwhile married 
at the house of the French duchesse royale in 
Turin. Their happiness was of but short dura- 
tion. After more than one unsuccessful attempt 
upon their lives, Stradella and Ortensia were 
at last murdered on their return from the per- 
formance of one of his operas at Genga, in the 
year 1670. Although the fact is historically 
attested that Stradella’s life was saved on the 
first occasion by his musical talent, itis uncertain 
whether the song he sang on that evening in 
the church of San Giovanni Laterano was in- 
deed the beautiful devotional melody “ Pieta, 
Signore, di me dolente,”” commonly known as 
‘«Stradella’s Prayer.”’ It is more probable 
that the music performed on that especial 
occasion was Stradella’s oratorio of ** St. John 
the Baptist.” 





Madame Sembrich. 


The romantic history of this young artist, 
now in this country, has caused considerable 
interest to be felt in her subsequent career. 
Marcella Kohansky (for that is the lady’s real 
maiden name) was born on February 15, 1858, 
and was the daughter of a poor violinist, Cas- 
imir Kohansky, who was then residing with 
his wife at Lemberg, in Austrian Gallicia. 
Kohansky could not afford to keep his child in 
idleness, and as soon as she was four years old 
the child had to study several hours a day, 
learning the piano and violin. At the mature 
age of twelve Marcella got her entire living by 
teaching the violin, at the perfectly extrava- 
gant salary of four shillings per diem, Jano- 
witch, a local celebrity, heard her, and caused 
her to be sent to the local conservatoire, where 
she was placed under the instruction of Stengel, 
who, it is said, was a pupil of Chopin, Sten- 
gel warmly befriended the poor girl, and sent 
her at his own expense to Vienna, where she 
was placed under Epstine, and subsequently 
became a pupil of Liszt for the piano. It was 
then found she had a fine soprano voice, and 
in 1877, at the age of nineteen, Marcella was 
sent to study under Lamperti, at Milan. The 
same year she made her debut at Athens, and, 
according to her biographical sketches, she 
soon after married her benefactor, Stengel. In 
1879 she accepted an engagement at Dresden, 
and as Kohansky was somewhat uncouth, she 
changed her stage name to Madame Sembrich. 
In 1880 she first appeared at Covent Garden, 
and her subsequent career is known. Madame 
Sembrich bids fair to attain a big success in 
America, if only from the fact that at a con- 
cert she can play a violin solo, sing (as few 
other people can sing) a Mozartian aria, and 
finally sit down to the piano and play a brill- 
iant show piece, 





A Curious Puzzle. 


The following curious puzzle is said to beat 
the celebrated +‘ 13-14-15,’’ and is well worth 
investigating: Take a strip of paper or card- 
board thirteen inches long and five wide, thus 
giving a surface of sixty-five inches. Now cut 
this strip diagonally as true as you can, giving 
two pieces in the shape of a triangle, and mea- 


sure exactly five inches from the larger end of 


each strip and cut in two pieces; take these 
strips and put them into the shape of an exact 
square, and it will appear to be just eight 
inches each way, or sixty-four square inches, a 
loss of one square inch of superficial measure- 
ment with no diminution of surface. The 
question is, what becomes of that inch? 


| tically 





Industrial Art Education for Women. 


In Europe Industrial Art-Schools are sup- 
ported by the governments, in which instruc- 
tion is given free to all, and in addition are 
museums connected with the schools, where all 
may go free of charge, and gather ideas in 
drawing, arrangement, and color, from the 
finest collection of fabrics, paintings and em- 
broideries in the world. In America there are 
no schools where men or women can be /prac- 
taught the arts of design. Good, 
kind Peter Cooper, with his keen insight, 
saw the need of something of the kind and es- 
tablished Cooper Union, where instruction has 
been given to hundreds of men and women 
free; instruction which, while it is most ex- 
cellent, so far as it goes, stops just short of the 
point where it can be made practical, for the 
simple reason that hitherto it has been impos- 
sible to obtain instructors in practical design 
Designers would not teach, and teachers could 
not learn the practical technicalities of a work- 
ing design, 

The question of teaching women in America 
the arts of design has been solved by Mrs. 
Florence E-; Cory, herself a practical designer. 
Mrs. Cory is a graduate of Cooper Union, and 
in 1877 taught in that Institute the first class in 
practical carpet designing ever established for 
women in this country. After leaving Cooper 
Union Mrs, Cory took a thorough course of in- 
struction in practical design at Messrs. E. 5S. 
Higgins & Co's carpet factory in New York city. 
Afterward she visited a representative factory 
of nearly every art industry in the United 
States, studying in each the technicalities of 
the machinery and the practical requirements 
of the design for these various industries, thus 
qualifying herself to be the best, as well as the 
first teacher in practical design for industrial 
purposes in America. 

In 1881 Mrs. Cory established a School of 
Industrial Art for Women, having seventy-five 
pupils, at her residence, last year. She has 
now taken a large suit of rooms in the Grand 
Opera House, and proposes to establish free 
classes for women and girls in Industrial De- 
sign,’the only requirements for an admission 
being a fair amount of intelligence, a taste and 
appreciation of the beautiful, and the need of 
such benefit, with the expectation of becoming 
self-supporting. 





Advice to a Young Man. 


And then remember, my son, says Burdette, 
you have to work. Whether you handle a 
pick or a pen, a wheelbarrow or a set of books 
digging ditches or editing a paper, ringing an 
auction bell or writing funny things, you must 
work. If you look around, son, you will see 
the men who are most able to live the rest of 
their days without work are the men who 
work the hardest. Don’t be afraid of killing 
yourself with over-work, son, It is beyond 
your power to do that, on the sunny side of 
thirty. They die sometimes, but it’s because 
they quit work at 6 Pp. mM. and don’t get home 
until2 a.M. It’s the interval that kills, my 
son. The work gives you an appetite for 
your meals, it lends solidity to your slumbers, 
it gives you a perfect and grateful appreciation 
of a holiday. There are young men who do 
not work, my son, but the world is not proud 
of them. It does not know their names, even ; 
it simply speaks of them as old so-and-so’s 
boys. Nobody likes them; the great busy 
world doesn’t know that they are there. So 
find out what you want to be and do, my son, 
and take off your coat and make a dust in the 
world. The busier you are the less deviltry 
you will be apt to get into, the sweeter will be 
your sleep, the brighter and happier your hol- 
idays, and the better satisfied will the world 
be with you, 




















Musical bopper. 


CABIN LACONICS. 
Lies offen ride w’ile de trufe goes a-walkin’ ; 
Teamin’ prices high when de muel am a-balkin’ ; 
Lazy roosters struttin’ wile de ole hen a- layin’ ; ; 
Colic mighty bad in de middle ob de hayin’ ; 
Sowin’ must be done *fo’ we come to de reapin’ ; 
An’ de fool jars de nes’ whar de hornet am a-sleepin’. 
Dus’ allus flies as de win’ am a-blowin’ ; 
Chicken-roos’ safes’ when de moon am a-showin’ ; 
Wise man wuckin’ when de lebes am a-fallin’ ; 
Cow mighty skitish when de calf am a-bawlin’ ; 
T ough an's de bes when it comes to de choppin’; 4 
An’ de bait’s mighty skerse when de fish am a-floppin”; 


Little fish bite w’ile de big fish am shyin’; 
Little fish big fish a’ter de lyin’ ; 
*Gaiter fas’ ersleep wile little darky peepin’ ; 
Pn pd wide awake an’ de little darky sleepin’ ; 
— up sithmons toughes’ when it comes to de eatin’ ; 
de debbil prays de loudes’ at de big camp-meetin’ ; 


Fresh eggs sinkin wile de rotten ones go floatin’ ; 
Darky man an’ brudder on de mawnin’ ob de votin’ 
Dinah heap de sweets w’ile she’s roastin’ ob de ’p ssum, 
Roses lose dar color 'side de healthy ‘tater blossom ; 
Coarse-wooled sheep make de faires’ sort of mutton ; 
An’ a nickel offen jingles with a tin s’ pender button 
—Life. 
Guiseppi Mario, the famous tenor, is dead. 
aged 75. 
A medical writer says children need more 
wraps than adults. They usually get more. 


Some men are known by the company they 
keep, and some men are known by the com- 
pany they can’t get into. 


It is a question worthy of careful investiga- 
tion whether a person whose voice is broken is 
not all the better competent to sing *‘ pieces.” 


Ofer you get a rebutation, yoost put him by 
der key and lock. He vas yoost like some 
umbrellas—vhen you loose him you don’d see 
him not any more yet.—Carl Pretsel’s Weekly. 


‘Your father is worth at least half a million, 
is he not?” said he to his jealous sweetheart. 


‘That is true,” she murmured. ‘And yet 
you doubt my love,” he replied in an injured 
tone. 


The prayers of little children are very sug- 
gestive. One of them said in his prayer a few 
nights ago: ‘‘I do thank thee, Lord, for all 
my blessings, and I'll do as much for you 
some time,” 


The director of a prominent Boston choir, 
who has been trying the voices of sopranos to 
fill a vacancy in his quartet, has been greatly 
amused at the number of applicants with whom 
the favorite selection seemed to be “‘ Take, O, 
take me.”’ 

Wm. H. Pontius, the well-known composer, 
is State Secretary of the Chautauqua Musical 
Reading Circle for Ohio. He is a wide- :vuke 
teacher and conductor, and keeps the musical 
interests of Mansfield, O., where he resides, at 
a white heat of enthusiasm. 


A little fellow was looking out of the win- 
dow the other day when a man went by with a 
saw-horse over his shoulder. ‘*What do you 
call that?” he queried. He was told, and 
then asked if he had ever seen one before. 
**Oh, yes,” said he, ‘‘I saw a man put a log 
of wood across one the other day, and then 


fiddle it.” 


Miss Hope Glenn wears a magnificent blye 
enamel ring, éncrusted with fine diamonds, 
that is known to be over two hundred years 
old, and was presented by a very old French 
family to a daughter of Balfe, the composer, 
who presented it to Mme. Nilsson, who recent- 
ly gave it to Miss Glenn, who sang with the 
Nilsson concert company last season. 


It is curious to note the number of changes 
which may be rung in different peals. The 
changes on seven bells are 5,040; on twelve, 
479,001,600, which it would take ninety-one 
— at the rate of two strokes in a second. 

he changes on fourteen bells could not be 








rung through at the same rate in less than 16,- 
755 years, and upon twenty they would require 
more than 117,000 billions of years. 


Says the Christian Intelligencer : 
CAL VISITOR is an ably conducted journal, 
whose monthly issues are replete with musical 
information. The number before us contains 
an interesting article on Ancient Musical His- 


tory; a discussion, by Paul Pastnor, of the 
question, ‘‘Is Music Intellectual?” and an 
editorial on ‘Personal Appearance,” which 


might be read with profit by many who are not 
professional musicians. 
Vis- 


choi e 


THE MusIcAI 
much 
The range of lit- 


The holiday number of 
ITOR is received, and contains 
matter on musical subjects. 
erature is quite extensive as pertaining to 
music, and there are letters and information 
from Boston, New York and Chicago. There 
are several choice original vocal and _ instru- 
mental compositions. Published in Cincin- 
nati, by John Church & Co.—New 
Home Journal. 


Herve, says a Paris correspondent in refer- 
to ** Vertigo,”’ his latest failure, is no 
longer the merry, sportive composer of ‘* Petit- 
Faust” and “ L’CEil Creve.” He is getting 
broken-winged, and loses himself in the midst 
of repetitions and reminiscences. In his new 
score, containing twenty-eight numbers, there 
is not a single air that was frankly, spontane- 
ously applauded. The composer himself was 
unwise enough to conduct his own piece, but 
his presence in the chair of the chef d’orchestre 
was painful to everybody present. 


ence 





DEPARTMENT. 
Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 


NO SECTION LINES. National song and 
chorus rds and music a Geo. F. Root 
Price 80 cts 


Here is the vent song of the d ay Ww e believe it will 
prove to be the long-sought-for National song, which 
America has been looking for so long. The music is 
soul-stirring, and catchy, has the old ring of the war- 
time songs of this great composer. We believe it will 
exceed in popularity even Dr. Root’s most successful 
efforts of the past. 

No section lines, no North, no South, 
No East, my boys, no West: 
"sis one and undivided now, 
This land, to us, the best. 
North, south, east, west, as compass-points 
Are good enough, no doubt; 
But when they sever hearts and hands, 
Why then we cast them out. 

1 see the Ship that Brings my Love 

music by H.J. Fulmer. Price 

One of the prettiest waltz songs published 
easy, graceful and flowing, and sure to become a favor 
ite as soon as known. Both words and music are above 
the common run of popular songs 
Come to the Woodland, To Night, Love. 

chorus by H. J. Fulmer. Price ; 

A fitting companion to the above 
musical merit. 


Song. Words and 
. 40 cts. 


It is 


Song and 

. 40 cts 
in sweetness and 
The music is very singable and never 


trashy. 
Constancy. Contralto or bass. sd W. H. Pontius 
Picture title. Price . 50 cts 


This 1s an apenas for low voices of Mr. Pontius’ 
beautiful song. We have now twoeditions. In order- 
ing, specify whether the copy wanted is for high or low 
voices. 


Bonnie. Bonnie Moon. By John 
E. Murphy. Price. 35 cts. 
This song is sung with great success by Miss Lea 
Peasley, Murphy & Mack’s combination. It is a 
charming conceit, founded upon a story “ the old folks 
love to tell,” of how— 


“ That in its face the maid will see the one she loves 
so well.” 


The chorus is remarkably fine and taking. 


Song and chorus 
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Flowers ne’er Fading.. Waltz song. Words and mu- 
sic by Richard Stahl. Op. 215. Price 50 cts 
A song whi h ought to become as popular as “‘ Pansy 


Blossom,” if not more so. It is a fine composition 
every way, and is meeting with great favor ing by 
Rice's Travestie Co. The author is a musician of cul 
ture and prominence. The title-page is a most beauti- 
tiful one. 


in 
as St 


When the Clouds have Rolled Away. Walte song and 
chorus. By J. Asher Parks. Price 40 cts 
Our list this month is especially rich in superior 
songs. “‘ When the Clouds, et ’ has already reached 
its second edition, and bids fair to take a front rank 
among the large number of waltz songs w before the 
public This is certainly not inferior to any of them 
My Grand ather’s Mill. Song and chorus. By B. t 
Kendall. Picture title. Price 40 
By the mountain-side where the silv'ry t 
Of the stream from the Lt ssw 
Roll'd its waters below long, long ag 
The mill of my grandsire ate rd 
A most pleasing song throughout 
The Old Village Church. Song for baritone, with pian 
or vocal accompaniment By Karl Otto Heyir 


Price 60 ct 


A very meritorious composition, and one that will be 
sure to commend itself to good musicians It is nct 
hard, but very effective 
Love Lives for Aye, Ballad by E. Schira. Price, 40 ct 

One of the best songs of this talented composer, wh 
has recently died. It is of moderate difficulty, a re 
quires mice taste to render at pro} raiciy, ut will be 
sure to please when done well 
Thoughts. Ballad Words by Mary Mark Lemer 

usic by Milton Willings. Price 5 cts 

Willings’ songs are always welcome, and ** TI ghts 
is up to his usual high standard of ballad-writing 
Must we Meet as Strangers now. Song and choru 

Words by Tommy Tucker Music by Ed Greene 
Picture title Price 40 cts 

A song which may be called a companion to * We 
Never Speak, etc.,” but much perior that wel 
known song in both words and musi 

~ ; -q7 ~ - 
FOR THE PIANO. 
Pansy Blossom Medley Lancers. By lon Arnok 
Price ~) cts 

Still another arrangement of tl most s essful 
song. This arrangement for dancing is very popular on 
the Pacific Coast, where its auth res al will 
doubtless soon become as great a favorite Third 
grade of difficulty 
The New Star Mazurke. By C.F. Bert. Price, 35 cts 

A pleasing piece, of the popular grade of diff ty 
Good for both teaching and dancing lry it 
Merry Greeting Gettatep. By Hester More Wit 

picture title Price 40 Cts 

A bright little piano piece that will be foun ry 
useful as a teaching piece, and one that wili delight 
the pupil who gets it Third grade of difficult 
Xylophone Polka. By Albert Kempa. Pri 

This is a lively an‘! pretty polka, which play y 
the Kempa Ladies’ Orchestra with great s ess at all 
their entertainments, There is als arrangeme ' 
it for the xylophone, which may be sed with or with 
mut the piano. Price of xylophone part, 1 
Bonnie Doon. Transcribed for the a W illiar 

Vincent Wallace. Price ts 

This favorite arrangement needs 1 mme l'his 
is a new edition in large notes 
La Source Waltzes. By Waldteufel. Pr 60 cts 

One of the best waltzes of this favorite waltz aker 


It is but moderately diffics 


CORNET AND PIANO. 


Only a Pansy Blossom. Howard. Price 0 cts 
Sweet Violets. Emmet. Price 0 cts 
Iwo new arrangements of these two most popular 
songs of the day, for et solos, with piano accom 
paniments 
SACRED MUSIC. 
Vespersin C. Arranged and partly mposed by W 
QO. Fiske. Price $1.50 
A very practical arrangement of the vesper service, 


alike suitable for Cathelic or Protestant churches, hav- 
ing both Latin and English words [tis not difficult, 
but requires practice 

yy , _~ “~ 
STUDIES 

Time Exercises. By Geo. W. Chase Price 50 cts 

This is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to fa 

cilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge of 

Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in elemen- 


tary work. All teachers should avail themselves of its 


teachings. 












GEO. F. ROOT. 
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THE SWEET GOOD-BYK OF MY DARLING. 





Words and Music by PALMER HARTSOUGH. 
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(The accompaniment to the chorus may be played as an Interlude, or for Minstrel use as a dance.) 
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FOR CORNET AND PIANO. 
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F.SPETH, | 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


GEO. A. BOWEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


tained Glass Windows, 


OPALESCENT ART GLASS 
AND JEWELED WORK 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


184 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
DECORATORS OF INTERIORS. 


Ecclesiastical Decoration a Specialty 


JEPhTHA 


Hig Daushter, 


A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 


—BY— 


PHIN. G. HU bls. 


The music of “ JEPHTHAH” is not diffic ult, and is 
remarkably effective, the plot well written and of great 
historical interest. The work is full of interesting and 
dramatic situations that will make it a great favorite 
with singers and the public generally. Chorus choirs 
and Pan societies will be delighted with its beauti- 
ful music. 


Price, 75 Cts. Per Dozen, $7.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINCER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
| 
| 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc. 

e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both | 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: | 
“From grave to gay, | 

From hvely to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, cherges not prepaid, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duets 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


Each piece in this set is accompanied by a separate 
Violin Part in addition to that printe ed with the 
Piano accompaniment 








Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 35 cts.; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; 
Max Freuling, 35 cts.; Fanchon Schottische, ] 
Murray, 
$5 cts.; Memories, Romance, Albe 





nan, 30 cts 


Swedish Wedding March, Soderman, “40 ts.; Twicken, 
ham Ferry, Marziales, and Coral Caves Romance, 


Ryan, 30 cts.; Rayon Du Soleil Galop, Dorn 
Emmet’s Lullaby, J. K. Emmet, 30 cts. ; l 


Epsilon March, A. H. Pease, 35 cts. ; Take Me, Jamie, 
J]. W. Bischoff, 35 cts; When the Roses Come Again, 
The 


G W. Persley, 30 cts. ; 
40 cts.; Wake Our, J. K Emmet, 35 cts. ; Flee asa! 

Spanish Melody, and The Old Oaken Bucket, Kiall 
mark, 30 cts.: To Thee, Waltz, Waldteufel, cts 
In the Gloaming, Annie Harrison, 30 cts.; Merry Wa 
Waltz, Strauss, 35 cts.; Bridal Chorus, (Lvhengri: 
Richard W agner, 30 cts. ; Norine Maurine Waltz, I 


Fox, 30 cts.; The Kerry Dance, J. L. Molloy, ts 
Les Sirenes Waltz, Waldteufel, 35 cis.; The Blue 
Alsatian Waltz, Lamothe, 35 cts.; I'll Take You Hor 
Again, Kathleen, Westendorf, antl Leaf by Leaf the 
Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 s Ever or Never W 


Waldteufel, 35 cts. : Cry tal uke Polka, G. H. Row 


30 cts.; Medley Quadrilles, B. Marks, 50 cts 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.° Cincinnati. 


GUITARIST'S — 


tion of Favorite Songs and Instru 
ieces arranged for the 


oS Ui D A. Bt. 





Vocel.—Only a Pansy Blossom, Howard, 35 cts.; I'l 
Take you Home Again, Westendorf, ; He Took 
My Heart to Keep, Bazil i cts Over the Garder 
Wall, Fox, 25 cts.; Killarney, B 2, s Ir 
Gloaming, Harrison, 25 cts.; Sing, Birdie, Sing, 5 
— ger, 30 cts; Pass Under the Rod, 30 cts.; The I 

hat Looks Like Me, 30 cts.; Good Bye, Sweet 
Good Bye, 80 cts * When Stars are in ti Quiet 5k 
15 cts.; The Ring My M r W Mary ts 
Whisper G i Night, Millar ‘ lak M 
Jamie, Bischoff, 30 cts Ah, I Hav Sig i 

li Trovatore,” 25 cts. ; Whe I eg nm ( 
Murray ts. ; Cuck Song, I t ts.; 
Maurine, Fox, 50 cts Ww n W are O| ( 
Murray cts.; My lt el s Pipe, H R 

cts Barney, Take Me H a I 

ts y and |, Claribel, 2 s.: Nel el 
20 cts. ; Leaf by Le the Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 cts. ; 
Day and Night I Th ght of Thee, Shrival, ts. ; 
rhe Big Sunflower, 20 Roll of Hor ts ; Kis 
Me Good Bye, Mill ; Aura Lea 

ts.; Datighter of 8 0 cts. ; Sweet Violets 
Emmet, 30 cts Adal Tu ts Tak 
Back the He art, Claribel, 2 

Instrumental ~D ta Ray pa Ey n March, Pease 
40 cts.; Blue Bells of 


i “R tledge, 2 ts. ; 

y, ts. ; ” Bell f the Sout 
v5 cts.; Dreams of Old Piedm 
schein, 26 cts. ; Home, "Sweet Home, (Var zg 
25 cts.; Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes, cts 
Secret Love Gavotte, Resch, 25 cts.; Rhein Wa 
Kingsbury, 30 cts.; Spanish Fandango, (Var.) Rut- 
ledge, 25 cts 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 
— Pte — 


Hollar Organ Instructor 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. The lessons are enter- 


Guard’> Waltz, G 





| taining little pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 


exercises, Each piece contains some new point 
to be developed by its — e. The “DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” was prepared by an 


| experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 


what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 
Co.'s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Five Minutes Polka, 


35 cts.; Coral Caves March, Sidney Ryan, 


BOOKS FOR 


MUSIC TEACHERS, CHOIR LEADERS, 


School Teachers. 


SONG BELLS 50 cts.) 
For Common Schools, *e yO. ence 
GOLDEN ROBIN, (50 cts.) W. O. Perkins. WHIP- 
POORWILL, (50 cts MERRY ¢ HIMES 50 cts.) 
SONG ECHO, (75 cts All are good, cheerful, genial 
ections of school m1 


For High Schools, ‘WELCOME CHORUS (31 


WREATH, ($1 By puss, “Vou e, “ HOES, 
$1 Female Voices WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
COLLECTION, (#1 HIGHS Ht OL CHOIR ($1 
HOUR OF SINGING, ($1 All are excellent books 


by the best « mpilers 


: THE INGERS’ WEL- 
For Singing Classes, * "Come. “ss ces) Be 
Emerson PEERLESS, (75 cts By W. O. Perkins 
rHE IDEAL, 75 cts Classes with either of these 
books, are sure 
" REDEMPTION (3 
For Musical Societies, Novella edition.’ Thin 
w mark work well worth practicing 
Als , the easy RU TH and BOAZ, ( and the 
fine sceni Car JOSEPH’S BONDAGE $1 
Also. all the Orator . Masses, a 1 large number of 


Sacred and $ 

For Choirs, TION, ( rEMPLE, ($1 
HERALD OF PRAISE, ($1 ANTHEM HARP, 
$1 EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS ($1.25 
CHURCH OFFERING, ($1 EM GLEANER, 


ol ners ™ for de iptive lists 


ul antatas Ser 


‘ P for lists 
SHEPHERD CHURCH COlLLEC- 


— THE — 


SINGERS’ WELCOME! 


NEWEST AND . BOOK FOR 
Singing Classes, Sccceties Choirs, 
RY L. 0. EMERSON. 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 


Hymns, Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 
nyt s Exercises and Easy Airs for 
ic | 4 ¢ 
rice 75 Cents, 


Liberal reduction for quantities, 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emerson's 


: ) " g si k, isa 
\ | } t har 
great va {s its 19 
0 tive ft of sex ir songs, ducts, 
g es pre v se for the et t tice { t and 
ciass 

f sacred music hymr es and anthems 
we quite f t for the new fa O1r for One 
New f ne 6 nend 
ems t Ev wak ging 
g 4 he new k 

‘ y r 

st 


WANTED. 


GERMAN MUSIC CLERK, 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF 


FOREIGN SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 


Must be thoroughly competent—experienced— 
Must speak English Fliuently. 
Address in writing only, stating references, age, etc. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOoOsToOoNW. 


| C. H. DITSON, - 867 Broadway, New York. 
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GENEVA MUSIC BOXES. 


Trade 
and Publie 
Generally —Per- 
mit us to call your 
attention to a spe- 
cial Department of 
our business, wholly 
devoted to 


Music Boxes. 

We keep con- 
Stantly in stock a 
complete and well 
assorted line of the 
most celebrated 
makes of Geneva, 
Switzerland, justly 
considered to be su- 





periorin quality 
and manufacture 
to all others, 
The favor with 
which these 
Music Boxes 

have been received 
by the trade and 
public, is the best 
proof of their 
genuine merit 
Their superiority to 
ordinary Music 
joxes 1s so evident, 
that these instru 
ments have prac- 
tically no compe t- 


tors. 


Owing to special arrangements made with Geneva Makers of the fine.t and most 


carefully finished 


MUSIC BOTEES, 


we are enabled to offer their goods at prices lower than heretofore. 


Lists sent upon application. 


Descriptive 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders. 


} 


ATTENTION! | 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra | 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 


} 
| 


Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


ROGT & SONS MUSIE 66, 


Wabash Avenue, Cor, Adams St, Chisago, Il), 


| 
WHOLESALE AND Retait DEALERS IN | 
| 
} 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 





The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their 
acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which 
they report is the most honestly ma Piano in | 
America. 


DR. H. R. PALMER'S 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer’s Theory of Music.— A practical | 


uide to the study of Zhorough-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition. Recommended by all the best musicians 
rice, bound in cloth, $1.00 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—!t is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 7 
cents; $7.50 per dozen 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Somg Aing and 
Song Queen Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen 

Palmer's Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musie.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This li:tl 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





FOR THE PIANO, 


—BY— 


KARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 

Many valuable studies and “‘pieces” have been added 

to the original, and no pains or expense have been spared 


| in the endeavor to make this the most perfect and com- 





| 


| and brilliant. 


book has proved to be one of the most successful of its | 


class. Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner. Price, 50 cents. 
The Song Hing. The Song Queen.—T hese 


two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 


have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; | 


$7.50 per dozen 
The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 


| schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 


year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Gospel Hymns Gonsolidated 


i, 2, 3 and 4, 





Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- 


| Out duplicates.) and G. H. No. 4, also without 


duplicates. The largest collection of favo:ite devotional 
Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 
Word “ oT i 


$75 per 100. 
$20 _per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
if ordered by mail. y 


Ba Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 
Publications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





plete edition, of the Prize Method before the public. 

The directions and instructions are clear and explicit. 
Every feature of touch and technique is dwelt upon in 
detail, and itis scarcely possible for any one to go astray. 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 

The book well Faadthe name of Prize Method, 
and is worthy the high honor conferred upon it, by the 
distinguished judges. 


PRICE, $2.00. Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 








TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


—OF— 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents. 
When Jesus Comes. 
Precious Promise. 
Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 
Almost Persuaded. 
The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
Phe original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


“JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


—THE— 


Marvelous organina 








This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
operation of the automatic fingers and valves. 

Organina with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.00. 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 








